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American are rigorously hand-picked. 
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Individual quality is stressed—not 


quantity of men. Special emphasis 
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is placed on the new Fepresentative’ S .: e € 
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+) potential for Success D>") (ee 





Every available ‘selection devi Lan | c 
| | \ 


| 
{5 | | 
yy y is used. ba only those with \superiox JL y 


qualifications who measure up to 





definite proved standards are selected. 
No driving of square pegs into round 
holes. 

The record being made by new 
Field Representatives of Continental 
American offers é¢onclusive proof 
that careful selection is the first step 


leading to outstanding success. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


; 
Wilmington, Delaware ' 
A. A. Rydgren. President Max S. Bell, Vice-President i 
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4 records, correspondence. These desirable qualities that insure your forms against the ravages of time stem 
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sand experience of 145 years of making fine papers. We suggest you ask your regular source of supply — 
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ly | or write to us directly — for samples of Crane’s Papers for all your insurance needs. 


| CRANE’S FINE PAPER 
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With VOICE WRITING 
I find I can be in 
two places at once! 


<—~ 


Outside contacts demand a large part of his time. 
But desk work is heavy, too. 


Trying to be in two places at once was wearing 
him down— 


Until he turned to VOICE WRITING. 


Now he talks away his desk work—leaves his 
recorded voice behind—and has double the 


time for outside calls. 


Thousands of executives have discovered that the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER can provide extra hours almost 
miraculously out of nowhere. Maybe it can do the same 
for you. Let an Ediphone representative show you—on 
your own work—whether it can, and how. Just phone 
Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Dept. W6, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto. ) 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY etebiemie: 


ASSOCIATION 
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New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revival nce 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as 


Whole. 


(000 Omitted) 





























Ratios 
1946 
over 
Month 1944 19 1946 1945 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
Jan. $1,100,485 $1,055,230 $1,350,915 28% 
Feb. l 038, 637 1,065,292 1,516,833 42 
ees & 152, 332 1,292,337 1,826,315 41 
Apr. 1,083,649 1.228452 1971219 60 
May 1,163,371 1,267,474 
June 1,215,401 1,216,264 
July 1,039,268 1,127,506 
Aug. ... 1,090,399 1,035,767 
Sept. ... 967,026 1,001,268 
Oct. ... 1,113,376 = 1,221,831 
Nov. ... 1,127,777 ~—-1,179,294 
Dec. 1,227,128 1 449 014 
Year ... $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $6,655,282 43% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
Jan. $635,474 $740,046 $1,025,488 39% 
ar 682,296 736,437 ~=-:11,121,343 52 
Mar. ... 753,498 872,164 1,356,821 56 
Apr. 676,653 843,681 1,473,519 75 
May ... 717,341 870,387 
June ... 771,832 821,029 
July ... 696,046 782,415 
701,705 739,989 
Bent. .<. 636,518 684, 
cess 724,840 864,251 
Nov. ... 726,452 864,507 
Dec. 740, 329 941,103 
Year ... $8,462,984 $9,760,015 $4,967,171 56% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
Jan $252,899 $234,662 $275,647 17% 
Feb. 281,334 258,644 307,074 19 
Mar 294, ‘488 302,754 355,691 17 
Apr 266,572 280,857 359,324 28 
May 290,543 284,780 
June 270,719 258,971 
July 248,444 235,258 
Aug. 261,628 224,762 
Sept. 249,120 222,083 
= 280,556 268,599 
Nov 274, 134 250,253 
Dec 233,110 263,151 
Year $3,203,547 $3,084,774 $1,297,736 21% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
an. $212,112 5 9,780 -38% 
Feb. ,007 70,211 88,416 26 
Mar. ... 104,346 117,419 113,803 -—3 
Apr. 140,424 103,914 138,376 33 
May 155,487 112,307 
June 172,850 136,264 
July ... 94,778 109,833 
Aug. ... 127,066 71,016 
ee 81,388 95,179 
eee 107,980 88,981 
Nov. ... 127,191 64,534 
Dec. 253, 689 244,760 
Year ... $1,652,318 $1,294,940 $390,375 5% 
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1945 DIVIDENDS PAID 


IVIDENDS paid to American 
policyholders by all life insur- 


Revivak&iice companies operating in this 
ness as grountry totalled $466,100,000 in 
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1945, it is reported by the Institute 
f Life Insurance. 

During the year, nearly $100,000,- 
)00 of the dividends were left with 
he companies to earn interest until 
talled for, bringing the total of such 


‘funds left with the companies by 


- nation’s policyholders to $840,- 
(00,000. This is an increase of 





eg than $300,000,000 during the 
svar years. 

| “Aggregate policy dividends in- 
reased by 8% during 1945, pri- 
narily due to the greater amount of 
ife insurance owned and the in- 
creased age of continuing policies,” 
the Institute said. 

“Readjustments so far made in 
lividend schedules have not fully 
reflected the continuing drop in the 
parning rate on invested funds of 
the business, chiefly because of the 
favorable civilian mortality in this 
fountry and also because of special 
hon-recurring earnings such as those 
from the sale of real estate and se- 
rurities. Policy dividends are de- 
termined primarily by the actual ex- 
erience in three factors: mortality 
nmong policyholders; earnings on 
invested policy reserves; and ex- 
penses of operation.” 





Only 18% Taken in Cash 


Only $83,900,000 or 18% of the 
otal 1945 dividends was taken as 
ash or payment on policy loans. Of 
he balance, the largest single use 
vas $213,400,000 or 45.8%, which 
vent to pay life insurance pre- 
mums ; while $69,500,000 or 14.9% 
Was used either to purchase paid-up 
idditions to policies or to shorten 
he premium paying period. The 
otal left with the companies to 
kccumulate at interest was $99,300,- 
)00 or 21.3%, this being the largest 
kmount used in this way for many 
years, 

Since the first of this year, the in- 
rrease in total policy dividend pay- 
ments has continued at about the 
same pace as last year. 

Life insurance policy dividends 
ire not dividends in the usual sense 


———f! the term, but are premium re- 
: Albany, N. Ys 


ates: $3.00 m@unds on participating policies. 
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Better at Your 
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FREE trom 
FINANCIAL 
WORRIES? | 























































Need money for production, working capital, customers’ notes 
and accounts, new home? Borrow through the unique LUCC 
plan developed in cooperation with Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 

You can obtain as much as 314 times your annual renewal 
commission income with maturities for as long as five years. 
Interest rates as low as 8% cents per day per $1,000. A time- 
tested, low-cost plan under which more than $1,500,000 has 
been advanced to underwriters. 

For information about the LUCC plan, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it in. Free your job from financial worries. 


CLIP THIS COUPON. MAIL TODAY. «.» 


Dept. BIN-1 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Dept. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on how I can get an LUCC loan. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


1410 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
ee 2 eS lee ee 2°. Moe aes 
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Nor IF M. S. RUKEYSER, noted financial com- 
mentator 1s right! 

“Inflation, evidenced by a substantial rise in 
the cost of living, is tending to make the average 
American underinsured ...” says Mr. Rukeyser in 
his International News Service daily economic 
column of April 7 in the Los Angeles Examiner 
and other papers. 

“In view of the present emergency need to 
augment coverage to offset the decline of the 
purchasing power of money, companies ought to 
offer a diminishing term policy unhitched to other 
insurance...” 

_ Our Income Replacement policy, first offered 
in 1941, is such a plan. So are our Mortgage Pro- 
tection plans. And so, in its basic essentials, is 
our $15-a-month Family Income Rider attached to 
5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term Insurance. 

Insurance buyers who have this prescription 

may fill it here. 


Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California 
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BEST'S LIFE NEWSUNE 


PUBLIC RELATI 


HE Institute of Life Insurance 
to been presented with an award 
br outstanding public relations 
rhievement by the American Public 
elations Association, in recogni- 
on of the anti-inflation campaign 
has conducted in the name of the 
life Insurance Companies in Amer- 
14 and their agents. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
he Institute, acting in behalf of the 
ife Insurance Companies in Amer- 
fa, received the award from 
harles Warden, chairman of the 
tsociation’s Awards Committee, at 
dinner at the Statler Hotel cul- 
hinating a three-day annual meeting 
f the APRA. The award is a mini- 
ure silver anvil, symbolizing the 
vil of public opinion, mounted on 
mahogany base bearing an inscrip- 
on describing the award. 

In presenting the award, 
Narden said: 

“The cooperative anti-inflation 
pmpaign of the Life Insurance 
ompanies in America has made an 
itstanding contribution to the wel- 
ire of the American people. It has 
elped to awaken the public to the 
anger of runaway prices and their 
msequence, and has _ persistently 
ounded home the vital need of indi- 


Mr. 





aa 
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George L. Harrison 


Pt 
-~ 
- 


Holgar Johnson 


ONS AWARD 


vidual cooperation to help hold 
prices in check. Considering all the 
factors, the nation has done a note- 
worthy job to date in holding down 
living costs as compared with what 
happened in the last war. The Life 
Insurance Companies’ campaign has 
played a significant role in these 
results.” 

George L. Harrison, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is chairman of the policy com- 
mittee of the cooperative advertising 
program of the anti-inflation cam- 
paign. Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Institute, which 
handled the anti-inflation campaign 
for the life insurance companies. 


Competition 


This “Oscar” was awarded to the 
Institute in the “business of public 
relations” classification of the asso- 
ciation’s first annual public relations 
competition. Awards of equal merit 
in this first rank division were re- 
ceived by the Advertising Council 
for its excellent work in mobilizing 
advertising behind the war effort, 
by the F. W. McKenney organiza- 


3 





Leroy Lincoln 





tion of Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing the Trailer Coach Dealers Na- 
tional Association, and by Sally 
Dickson of New York, representing 
the Woman’s Club Service Bureau. 

The public service campaign of 
the Life Insurance Companies in 
America faced stiff competition in 
the contest. More than 300 entries, 
including many of the nation’s ma- 
jor public relations efforts of 1945, 
were judged in 15 classifications, 
open both to members of the APRA 
and non-members. Other awards 
were made for distinguished public 
relations programs in the following 
classifications: Publications, radio, 
graphic arts, government, manage- 
ment, labor, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, associations, Pan American 
groups, education, religion, amuse- 
ments, and research. 

Since the anti-inflation campaign 
has been under way since August of 
1943 and only those public relations 
programs ‘“‘conceived and executed 
during the calendar year 1945” were 
eligible for APRA awards, the In- 
stitute entry dealt primarily with 
the last half of the second and first 
half of the third phase of its con- 
tinuous public service effort con- 
ducted during 1945 to help prevent 
rising prices during the war and 
post-war periods. 

The anti-inflation campaign of 
the Life Insurance Companies in 
America is a cooperative under- 
taking of some 160 companies— 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Public Relations—Continued 


small, medium-sized and large—do- 
ing the bulk of the life insurance 
business in this country. 

The campaign has been operating 
in a singularly crucial area of the 
common welfare in view of the 
record-breaking inflationary pres- 
sures generated by the scope and 
magnitude of this war. It has been 
fundamentally educational in nature, 
telling the American people what the 
inflation danger is, why it existed, 
and what the individual could do to 
help. The thrift theme has been a 
dominant note of the campaign 
from its inception in view of the in- 
fluence individual saving has on the 
course of prices under conditions of 


scarcities, such as existed during the 
war and are still widespread today. 

As a measure of the over-all re- 
sults of the nation’s efforts to pre- 
vent a runaway inflation in this war 
period, official Government figures 
place the rise in living costs from 
1939 to date at about a third over 
prewar. During the first World 
War period, from 1914 to 1920, the 
cost of living doubled. Thus a better 
job in holding prices down has been 
done this time than in the preceding 
war. The campaign of the Life In- 
surance Companies in America con- 
tributed to these results. 

The Life Insurance Companies’ 
campaign has cooperated with Gov- 
ernment from the very beginning in 
the field of voluntary individual 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 





STOP AND TAKE INVENTORY! 


It's time to "take stock" of past accom- 
plishments . . . to consider your chances 
for improvement in your present work. 


Do you feel like the men of Anico... 
enthusiastically looking forward to greater 
sales during coming months? Men of An- 
ico have a positive future ahead of them 
. . . greater security, 
ties for advancement . . . more m 
practical life insurance policies to fill their Ss 


It still isn't too late for you to = these 
Men of Vision. For more detaile 
tion, write Anico today! 







Amerucan National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


W LL. Moody, Jt 
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‘$1,350,000,000 
SURANCE IN FORCE 
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cooperation without which 
whole effort to hold down the 
of living could not have succeede 

The core of the campaign 
been a series of advertisements j; 
principal newspapers and _leadin 
farm publications, with a combine 
circulation of some 35  millio, 
These advertisements dealt with t 
abstract economics of inflation j; 
simple and understandable term; 
and were highly personalized as we 
to increase the effctivenesss of the’ 
impact on the average reader. 

The advertising campaign hz 
been supplemented and supported b 
a broad program of collateral ac 
tivities of a publicity and public re 
lations nature. These collateral ac 
tivities include the following: 

1. Preparation and publication oj 
the Anti-Inflation Bulletin, ¢ 
service for editors, directed 
principally to newspapers. 

2. Initiating magazine features 
both in prose and _ popula 





verse, and supplying informa; EDITC 
tion and ideas to special writerg 15 Ful 


for magazines. 
3. Contributing material to em: 
ployee publications and _ trad 


papers. 

























4. A special cartoon service t a 
newspapers, involving a fr 
offering of mats for reprintin 
outstanding anti-inflation.§ car 
toons appearing in newspapersf PAY 

5. Writing radio scripts, providg FELD 
ing information for radio com 
mentators, and arranging spe 
cial anti-inflation broadcasts. 

6. Cooperation in the preparatior 
of a series of five anti-inflatic 
posters. More than 2,600, 
of these posters, which bor 
the imprint of the Office o 
Economic Stabilization, wer 
distributed to stores and busi 
nesses and industrial establish 
ments. 

The collateral activities of th 

Life Insurance Companies’ cam 
paign have secured widespread ac 
ceptance. The Anti-Inflation Bulle 
tin, for example, is a recognize 
source of authoritative anti-inflatiot 
information and ideas. Not only ha 
the material appearing in the Bull 
tin been widely used in newspaper 
and other publications, both as new ~ 







stories and as the subject for ed 
torials, but it has received comme 
dation from many sources, includ 
ing the U. S. Treasury Departmen 
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A.L.C. STATE VICE PRESIDENTS 


LARIS ADAMS, President of 

American Life Convention, and 
or Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that the following have 
been appointed State Vice President 
ot the Convention: 

Ala., Frank P. Samford, 
dent, Liberty National Life; Ark., 
Elmo Walker, President, Union 
Lite; Calif., Francis V. Keesling, 
President, West Coast Life; Colo., 
W. L. Baldwin, President, Security 
Life and Accident Company ; Conn., 
B. M. Anderson, Counsel, Connect- 
icut General Life; Del., Adolf A. 
Rydgren, President, Continental 
American Life; D. of C., William 
Montgomery, President, Acacia 
Mutual Life; Fla., E. L. Phillips, 
Vice President and Treasurer, Gulf 
Life; Ga., W. M. Turpin, Jr., Gen- 
eral Counsel, Bankers Health and 
Life; lll., Henry Abels, Chairman 
of Board, Franklin Life; Ind., E. 
Kirk McKinney, President, Jetter- 
son National Life; lowa, F. W. 
Hubbell, President, Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. of lowa and Kans., 
kK, B. Jacobshagen, Vice President 
and Secretary, Farmers and Bank- 
ers Life. Also, Ky., E. H. Speckman, 
President, Kentucky Central Life 
and Accident; La., E. J. McGivney, 
Vice President and General Coun- 
sel; Pan American Life; Me., Rol- 
land E. Irish, President, Union 
Mutual Life; Md., Stanford Z. 
Rothschild, President, Sun Life of 
America; Mass., Byron K. Elliott, 
\ice President and General Counsel, 


Presi- 


John Hancock Mutual Life; Mich., 
L. J. Treanor, Vice President, 
Michigan Life; Minn., H. P. Skog- 
lund, President. North American 


Life and Casualty Company; Miss., 
\V. Calvin Wells, Vice President 
and General Counsel, Lamar Life; 
Mo., Ray B. Lucas, General Coun- 
sel, Kansas City Life; Mont., R. B. 
Richardson, President, Western 
Life; Neb., W. W. Putney, Presi- 
dent, Midwest Life; N. H., John V. 
Hanna, President, United Life and 
Accident; N. J., Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, President, Bankers National 
Life; N. Y., Louis J. Taber, Presi- 
dent, Farmers and Traders Life; 
N. C., Julius C. Smith, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Counsel, Jefferson 
Standard Life and N. D., F. L. 
Conklin, President, Provident Life. 

In addition—Ohio, George W. 
Steinman, President, The Midland 
Mutual Life; Okla., Joe D. Morse, 







President, Home State Life; 
W. C. Schuppel, President, § 
ard Insurance Company ; Penn; 
N. Jamison, Executive Vice B 
dent, Reliance Life; S. C., F 
M. Hipp, President, Liberty 
». D., F. L. Bramble, Secretary 
Treasurer, Midland National 
Tenn., J. F. Finlay, General 
sel, Interstate Life & Acci@ 
Texas, C. F. O'Donnell, Presi 
Southwestern Life; Utah, Geo 
Cannon, Executive Vice Presi 
Beneficial Life; Va., Robert E. 
ley, President, The Life Insura 
Co. of Virginia; Wash., John J.C 
New World Lg 4 | 

































igan, President, 

W. Va., David W. Dunbar, Exepale 
tive Vice President and Treasugy 

George Washington Life; Wight ° 
Richard Boissard, President aes ‘ 
Actuary, National (Guardian OY 

and Ontario, V. R. Smith, Presp?% 

dent, Confederation Life Assoqver 9! 
tion; Quebec, Arthur B. Wo fly 1 


President and Managing Direct ethoc 
07, 
Sun Life of Canada and Manito§!% 
. : - ; O7 « 
H. W. Manning, Vice President a?» 


Managing Director, Great-WpVeras 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Association of Insure 
June 9-13, Pa 


National 
Commissioners, 146, 
land, Oregon. 36 

Medical Section A.L.C., June 24° °° 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, | sae 

Life Officers Investment Semi ought 
luly 8-20, Indiana Univers’ ° 
Bloomington, Indiana. ger 

Million Dollar Round Table, Sq@°* ® 
4-8, French Lick Springs Hog” © 
French Lick, Indiana. —_s 

International Claim  Associati os 
Sept. 9-11, Chateau-Fronte dit} 3 
Quebec, Canada. wy 

N.A.L.U., Sept. 9-13, dine 
Ohio. 7 

Life Office hy 
tion, Sept. te : 
Milwaukee, Wis. a 

A.L.C., October 7-11, Edgews ae, 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. [*? 

Institute of Home Office Und agazi 
writers, Oct. 9-10, Edgewé = c 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater, Miss. Ty 7 

Life Advertisers’ Association, @° "> 
24-26, Edgewater Beach H e, dey 
Chicago, II]. 

Home Office Life Underwrt 
Assn., Nov. 14-16, Nether 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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World Lig A life insurance survey was conducted among its 
inbar, Exepale readers by Collier's Magazine under name “A. G. 
id Treasugtyer and Associates.” ‘Two thousand questionnaires 
Life: \Wignt out in November, 1945, in accordance with Col- 
resident gers circulation pattern (83% urban) and 941 or 
uardian [¥.0% returned. Income of individuals responding 
mith, PrefS?%o married) varied from under $2,000 (12%) to 
| ife Asgogver $10,000 (8% ). Some highlights from the survey: 
r B. Wolly 1% did not save; and 44% save regularly and 
ing Direcpethods used are in order of popularity: War Bonds, 
nd Manito§!%; Life Insurance, 76%; Savings Bank Account, 
President g/%; Purchase of Home, 36%; Stocks, 24%, etc. 
Great-Weverage family uses 3 methods of saving. 60% of 
hen responding come under Social Security and 75% 

t these men believe such security will not be adequate 

r retirement needs. Average Collier’s family has 

400 of life insurance compared with a national aver- 
AHEADE® of $4,500; 93% of the males surveyed own some 
ie insurance. Types of insurance purchased, in order, 
ere: Ordinary (72%); Limited Pay (49%) ; Endow- 
ents (36%) ; Group (31%) ; Fraternal (16%) ; Term 
14%); Industrial (12%) and Annuity (9%). After 
ve 35 majority augment existing policies (2.4 per 
an) rather than buy new types of policies; 35% 
ought insurance during the past 4 years yet less than 
% of those surveyed remember the name of the 
ompany carrying their insurance ; 68% believe knowl- 
Bige of the insurance company is of greater importance 
orines Haan counsel of the agent (26%). Reasons for pur- 
is ase in order: family protection, 54% ; savings, 23% ; 
Ascociil Ptirement, 9%; education of children, 6% and others, 
au-Fronte@/2: /0 the near future, 21% definitely plan to buy 
ditional insurance while 11% are uncertain. Prefer- 
ice for future purchases: Limited Payment, 31%; 
)rdinary, 28%; Annuity, 25%; Endowment, 20%; 
erm, 7%, etc. Information most desired in advertising 
py: facts’ about various policy types, 72%; recom- 
iendations for different size families and incomes, 
1% ; company information, 55%; benefits, 49% and 
‘alth suggestions, 23%. Recognition of advertising— 
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Tg Undeesazines, 58% ; radio, 34% ; newspapers, 30% —33% 
Edoews ere unaware that any life insurance company adver- 


.. ged by any medium. 
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ociation, @ .ue above may mean several things to several peo- 
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us one fact stands out above all others—33% of 
those surveyed were unaware that life insurance 
companies did any advertising. The war, to a large 
extent, has been supplanted by the unions and strikes 
as top news. Life insurance companies—at least the 
good ones—are conservative and the nature of their 
business does not particularly lend itself to headline 
adoption. But there is nothing to prevent life compa- 
nies from taking advantage of publicity created by some- 
one else, providing of course they recognize and are 


= prepared to capitalize such opportunities. You can un- 
= doubtedly recall a certain soft drink that is subtly tying 
|| its advertising to national events. 


John L. Lewis has given life insurance companies 


en writing Group Life, Health, Accident, Dismemberment, 


Pension, etc. insurance more favorable publicity in the 
past few weeks than these insurance companies could 
have secured in years under normal operations. Through 
practically every medium of publicity Lewis’ demand 
for a health and welfare fund has been pounded home 
from coast to coast. In so doing the benefits desired and 
the need for them have been stressed from the halls 
of Congress to the backwoods grocery store. A bill 
(Byrd, D. Va.) has been introduced in Senate to legal- 
ize “welfare funds” but taking exclusive control from 
the unions. Group writing companies in essence offer 
these benefits. Have they capitalized on this bonanza 
of free publicity? Have they tied their advertisements 
to this rare opportunity? So far as can be recalled, this 
is the first time that a form of insurance has had the 
benefit of a nationwide sales presentation week after 
week, over and over. 

As has been pointed out on this page before, we, the 
taxpayers, ultimately have to take care of our sick, 
maimed, needy and unemployed. No reasonable indi- 
vidual should question that fact but there is room for 
difference of opinion in how we should do it. From 
past experience, based on geographical differences, it 
would seem that relief and unemployment can be 
handled more economically and fairly at state rather 
than national levels. These unfortunate conditions, so 
far at least, do not lend themselves to insurance because 
they cannot be scientifically underwritten. For death 
benefits, sickness, accident, dismemberment, pensions, 
etc., group coverage can be provided by private enter- 
prise and in many companies is featured as a condition 
of employment. Group salesmen never cease to wonder 
when they encounter business men, both large and small, 
who can always take time out to criticize the socialistic 
tendencies in Washington. Yet many of these same 
business men think they have done a great deal for their 
employees when Group Life insurance alone is pro- 
vided. John L. Lewis, being the bellwether cow of 
labor, may cause some of these employers to revamp 
their thinking. Other labor leaders, in order to hold 
their positions, cannot let Mr. Lewis get something 
they haven’t got for their men. Group writing compa- 
nies now have more fresh ammunition than ever before. 
In addition, for practical purposes, it will increasingly 
no longer be a question of whether employers can afford 
complete Group coverage—rather it will be just a ques- 
tion of how to provide it and who administers it. 
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“ : : bene 
“I should see him now... tell him to call in a few month 
livin 
hene 
If you are a life insurance agent this headline tells a familiar basis of persistence was rare. The 
story. The right time to buy life insurance is Topay. But men This is one of the reasons why we believe the futurg§ 300 
will put it off. the life insurance business looks better than ever, why reco 
Inevitably these situations raise questions: “How much think it’s a fine business to be in. It is also evidence thatt 
persuasion is advisable? Is a strong urge for immediate action and thought spent in helping our agents in every way! 
going to be understood as being in my client’s interest as _Sible, is time well spent. 
well as mine?” that 
No one can be sure of the answers to these questions in sam 
any individual instance. At the John Hancock, however, we cred 
have had some indications of the general attitude on these valu 
matters. Eighty-three sent 
A short time ago, we had an outside organization interview years of growth. 
buyers and prospective buyers on the subject of life insur- Insurance in force LIFE pe ~~ wre JU! 
ance. Almost invariably the comment of those interviewed nore ng 45 ee iataial 
was that the life insurance agent is performing a fine service ising Chairman of the Boord President 
and that his advice is sound and helpful. Criticism on the 








T THE Spring meeting of the Life Insurance Asso- 

ciation of America held on May 7 last, Dave E. 
Satterfield, Jr., Executive Director and General Coun- 
sel, gave his report covering the activities of the life 
insurance companies during 1945. Following are perti- 
nent excerpts from that report. 

New life insurance policies paid for during 1945— 
not including policies revived or increased—totaled ap- 
proximately $15,300,000,000, for all United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies. This was the highest 
amount of new coverage for any year since 1931 and 
exceeded the 1944 total by about 5% 


In Force 


At the end of 1945, there were approximately 71,000,- 
000 life insurance policyholders in the United States and 
the total life insurance in force in all United States legal 
reserve companies reached a record total of about $154,- 
600,000,000. While this aggregate—representing a 
5-year increase of 31%, a 10-year increase of 53% 
and a 25-year increase of 266%—is the result of great 
strides forward by the American people in their volun- 
tary efforts to achieve security, it represents an exceed- 
ingly modest average per insured—less than $2,200. 
Thus it is evident that, in the great majority of cases, 
little more than marginal life insurance needs are being 
met. To advance individual coverages to standards of 
greater adequacy is, therefore, a challenging task which 
the institution of American life insurance faces at the 
threshold of the post-war world. 

One of the most impressive manifestations of life 
insurance service in American life is the large volume 
of money disbursed by life insurance companies to 
policyholders and beneficiaries each year in fulfillment 
of contractual obligations. Amounts thus disbursed (or 
credited) to policyholders and beneficiaries by all 
United States legal reserve companies have averaged 
over $2,500,000,000 annually over the past 10 years. 
In 1945, such payments reached approximately $2,700,- 
000,000. About 48% of the 1945.total was disbursed to 
heneficiaries of deceased policyholders as death claim 
payments, while the remaining 52% was disbursed to 
living policyholders as matured endowments, disability 
henefits, annuities, dividends and surrender values. 
The 1945 death claim payments—approximately $1,- 
300,000,000—-represented the highest annual total on 
record and were over 6% greater than such payments 
in 1944. Disbursements to living policyholders during 
1945—about $1, 400,000,000—were approximately 7% 
greater than similar payments in 1944, despite the fact 
that surrender values remained at approximately the 
| same low level. The aggregate of all payments and 
credits to living policyholders other than surrender 
values was over 8% above that for 1944 and repre- 
sented an all-time high. 
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The soundness of the life insurance enterprise rests 
on the maintenance of company funds which, at all 
times, must be not only large enough—together with 
future premiums and investment earnings—but also 
secure enough, productive enough, and liquid enough 
to enable the company to meet all of its contractual obli- 
gations as they fall due. The present and future wel- 
fare of around three-quarters of all our citizens—who 
are life insurance policyholders, or beneficiaries or 
both—depends, therefore, on the sound and efficient 
management of such funds. 

Life insurance, through its function of accumulating 
and investing capital in the interests of policyholders, 
has been enabled to play a significant role in our na- 
tional economy and to contribute to the development 
of American life by helping to finance public and pri- 
vate enterprise. How life insurance funds, in seeking 
suitable and advantageous outlets, have responded to 
the changing credit needs of the nation is reflected in the 
varying pattern of investment distribution over the 
years. 


Investments 


United States legal reserve life insurance companies 
increased their investments in federal government secu- 
rities during the four years 1942-1945 at an average daily 
rate of over $9,400,000. In 1944, the daily average in- 
crease was over $10,900,000 and in 1945 it was over $11,- 
000,000. At the end of 1945 the companies had approxi- 
mately $20,575,000,000—about 46% of their estimated 
assets of about $44,700,000,000—invested in United 
States Government securities. The total four-year in- 
crease in such investments—about $13,775,000,000— 
exceeded the increase in the companies’ assets for the 
period by about 15%. The 1944 increase of $3,995,000,- 
000 was over 21% greater than the corresponding asset 
increase and the 1945 increase of over $4,000,000,000 
was about 11% greater. Asa result, the ratio of govern- 
ment bonds to assets rose from 20.8% at the end of 
1941 to 40.3% at the end of 1944 and to about 46.0% 
at the end of 1945. 

Loans to the Dominion of Canada also helped to sup- 
port the war effort and it is of interest to note the strik- 
ing increase—over 60%—in the companies’ Canadian 
Government bonds—including those of the Dominion 
and its subdivisions—between the end of 1941 and the 
end of 1945. The four-year increase of over $450,000,- 
000 brought their holdings of such securities to almost 
$1,170,000,000 at the end of 1945. Such securities then 
represented 2.6% of the companies’ assets, as against 
2.2% four years before. 

The flow of life insurance funds into private enter- 
prise through investments in corporate securities was 
somewhat curtailed during the war years and the pro- 





(Continued on the next page} 
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An Enlarged Service 


Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc., Announce 
the Formation of an Institutional 
Department under the Direction of 








Mr. Erskine Duff———— 


A direct, personal service keyed to to- 





day's investment needs of banks, insur- 
ance companies, educational institutions 
and groups charged with the manage- 
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1945 STATISTICS—Continued 


portion of assets so invested declined from 31.2% at 
the end of 1941 to 24.6% at the end of 1945. The 
total corporate security holdings of the companies then 
approximated $11,025,000,000 ($10,025,000,000 in 
bonds and $1,000,000,000 in stocks, principally pre- 
ferred and guaranteed). This was an increase of about 
$250,000,000 for 1945 and of about $810,000,000 for 
the four-year period. 


Rails, Utilities and Industrials 


Outstanding investments at the end of 1945 in the 
three sub-classes of corporate securities were: Railroad 
securities, about $3,125,000,000 ; public utility securities, 
about $5,375,000,000; and industrial securities, about 
$2,525,000,000. The railroad and industrial totals repre- 
sent substantial advances during 1945—estimated at 
about $200,000,000 and almost $185,000,000 respec- 
tively—but the public utility total represents a decline 
for the year of over $130,000,000. Heavy redemptions, 
especially during the latter part of 1945, were a large 
factor in the decline of public utility holdings. This 
1945 decrease reverses a trend of many years in such 
securities. For the four years 1942-1945, all three cor- 
porate security classifications increased in dollar volume 


—railroads by $155,000,000, public utilities by $320,- 


16 


000,000 and industrials by $335,000,000—but decrease; 
in percentage of assets. The railroad percentage de 
clined from 9.1 at the end of 1941 to about 7.0 at th 
end of 1945, the public utility percentage from 15.4 ty 
about 12.0 and the industrial percentage from 6.7 
about 5.6. 

The trend of mortgage investments since the end 0 
1941 has been affected by unusually heavy repayment 
of both farm and urban mortgages and by the greath 
curtailed opportunity for lending in the urban mortgag 
field due to restricted construction activities. The down 
trend of mortgage loans, however, has been modified 
by transfers from real estate to the mortgage loan ac 
counts by reason of purchase money mortgages taker 
in connection with the disposal of properties previoush 
acquired in satisfaction of debt. On December 31, 1945 
outstanding farm mortgages of approximately $775, 
000,000 were about $25,000,000 less than at the end 
of 1944 and over $135,000,000 less than at the end 0 
1941, while urban mortgages, totalling around $5,825, 
000, were over $60,000,000 below the 1944 year-end 
total but more than $295,000,000 above that for the end 
of 1941. Mortgages on farm real estate represented 
1.7% of assets at the end of 1945 and those on other 
properties 13.0%. The corresponding percentages at the! 
end of 1941 were 2.8 and 16.9, respectively. 

The remaining three important investment classes— 
bonds of state and local governments in the United 
States, real estate and policy loans—have shown con- 
sistently large annual decreases since the beginning oj 
the war period and have released substantial amounts 
for investment in federal securities. During 1945, state, 





county and municipal bonds dropped about $400,000; 
000; real estate, over $210,000,000 and policy loans 
nearly $185,000,000. The four-year decline in state and 
local government securities, from $1,925,000,000 or 
5.9% of assets at the end of 1941 to an estimated $7235, 
000,000 or about 1.6% of assets at the end of 1945, re 
sulted both from the practice of the companies generally 
in making new investments principally in United States 
government bonds and from circumstances which have 
rendered it advantageous for many companies to liqui- 
date tax-exempt state and municipal securities and to 
reinvest in federal bonds. The real estate reduction 
from over $1,875,000,000 or 5.7% of assets at the 
end of 1941, to approximately $850,000,000 or about 
19% of assets at the end of 1945, reflects primarily 
the satisfactory progress made in disposing of prop 
erties acquired, principally during the depression years, 
in satisfaction of debt. The contraction of policy loans, 
from $2,920,000,000 or 8.9% of assets at the end ol 
1941 to about $1,950,000,000 or about 4.4% of assetsf 
at the end of 1945, reflects, in part at least, a generally 
good financial condition among policyholders. 

In reviewing the life insurance investment record, 
the effect of the general interest rate trend on the earn- 
ing power of life insurance funds is a pertinent con- 
sideration. 

The extent to which the earning power of life insur- 
ance funds has been reduced in recent years, due to the 
narrowing opportunity for suitable and profitable in- 
vestment in private enterprise, the extent of investment 
in government bonds and the trend of interest rates 





(Continued on page 68) 
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I NTAL Housing is one of the 
ot oat attractive fields of invest- 
ment open to insurance companies 
today both from the point of view of 
security and a fair return. So much 
stress has been laid on the building 


tel <a : : 
y $75, of individual small homes since V-J 
at the end a . ; 
Day that this particular type of 
the end 0 os : : . 
housing has not had the considera- 
ind $5,8254 . ; . .. . 
14 vear-en(f Hol OF attention that its place in our 
. social set-up and its im - 
for the all = | set-up and its importance war 
repre . = 4 , 
presented} “Before the War more than one 
se on other 


half of all the families in this coun- 
try rented their living space. Young 
couples seek the practical solution of 
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home. Older couples, finding the 
maintenance of a house after the 
children have grown and left the 
house too much of a chore, need the 
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facilities that rental housing affords. 

A recent Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee reported to the New York 
State authorities that three out of 
every four veterans were seeking 
rental space. Such a ratio may be 
translated logically into national 
hgures. Certainly few veterans are 
old enough to have gained any ap- 
preciable security and it is apparent 
that a relative few will be able to 
buy a private house and the neces- 
sary furniture and equipment that 
goes with it, without seriously over- 
extending themselves. 

The middle income group into 
which category the average veteran 
falls, offers a most conservative field 
for investment. It is the backbone- 
of-the-country group and it is into 
this group that the more well-to-do 
move in depression years and the 
lower income families move in pros- 
perous times. In metropolitan areas, 
a large portion of this group has 
taken “hand-me-downs” from the 
more well-to-do and as such prop- 
erties slide down the economic lad- 
der they become slums endangering 
the land values of everything around 
them. In the smaller communities 
across the land this demand has re- 
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by FREDERICK H. ALLEN 


sulted in old, large houses being con- 
verted into apartments that are un- 
desirable when compared _ with 
modern, well planned garden type 
housing. Not only do such con- 
verted houses fail to satisfy desires, 
but they contribute nothing to the 
over-all community development. 
For the well conceived and attractive 
project planned for this middle in- 
come group, there is a tremendous 
potential market. A certain stability 
is assured the city or town when a 
reasonable supply of rental housing 
attracts young and old couples alike 
and deters them from leaving the 
community. A considerable loss of 
desirable families may be noted in 
many towns and cities where there 
is a dearth of modern living quarters 
available in central areas. 

Many of the large housing proj- 
ects undertaken by the institutions 
have been so enormous in size that 
they have frightened the smaller po- 





Mr. Allen, the author of this, the first of 
3 articles dealing with rental housing, is the 
mortgage man (formerly Bowery Savings 
Bank, Chairman of Manhattan Development 
Committee) in the triumvirate, Harrison, 
Ballard & Allen, 123 East 77th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. Mr. Harrison, prior to the 
formation of the new firm this year, was 
Director of Public Housing for New York 
City ($100,000,000 of low rental housing). 
Mr. Ballard has specialized as an architect 
in large scale housing, including the design 
of three major projects in New York City 
(Queensbridge Houses, Viadeck Houses and 
Fort Greene Houses—on the last he coordi- 
nated the work of eight architectural firms). 
The firm is in effect "a private housing au- 
thority, equipped to act as consultant on, 
to coordinate, and to administer all the 
operations pertinent to housing, from a sur- 
vey of area needs and the selection of a 
site, to the supervision of construction and 
the establishment of management policies.” 
This firm offers small companies the same 
type of service usually available only to the 
largest investors in the housing field. As 
Mr. Allen will point out in his articles, it is 
not only possible but practical in some in- 
stances for two or more small investors to 
pool their available funds in order to invest 
in a rental housing project. 


RENTAL HOUSING NEEDS 





tential investors in the housing field. 
The size has usually been dictated 
by the desire to create a self-sufh- 
cient neighborhood which would not 
be dependent upon or affected by 
surrounding property. But in the 
average community there is no real 
need for such size. There are ample 
opportunities for building small de- 
velopments within the actual frame- 
work of the town. 

A good example of this 1s the pro- 
posed development in Beacon, New 
York where five savings banks are 
planning a group of garden-type 
2-story apartments, near the center 
of the City. Beacon has a popula- 
tion of 14,000 and there is a real 
demand for about 150 rental units 
on the part of families able to pay 
from $55 to $75 per month. This is 
being met in part, with the first proj- 
ect of 54 families. The total demand 
would be met by an investment of 
about $1,200,000 designed to pay 
4% and liquidate itself in less than 
30 years. 

There are any number of com- 
munities with a sound demand such 
as the one in Beacon and there are 
many towns where the modern, eff- 
cient apartment at moderate rentals 
is an unknown quantity. The size of 
each project will depend upon local 
demand, the site selected and the 
other common-sense factors but it 
certainly need not be large scale or 
unwieldy. 

The public interest in providing 
rental housing for veterans can well 
be combined with that other impor- 
tant public interest in eliminating 
sub-standard housing through urban 
redevelopment. A great danger to 
private enterprise exists if local in- 
stitutions do not take the responsi- 
bility for promoting good housing. 
The need is most certainly there. If 
the government is required to step 
into the community to provide hous- 
ing, it will be done with funds that 
have been borrowed from these 
same institutions. 

Next month “Building Today” 
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We have a problem—all because we are growing so fast. While the industry as 
a whole showed an Ordinary first quarter increase of 49%, we recorded a 
phenomenal 100% increase in paid business. First year premium income per 
month this year has een greater than for the entire year 1939. More clerks 
are needed, more desk room required, to issue this flood of business. 


With people already working in the hallways and corridors, we just ran out of 
hallways and corridors. But service to representatives is a Franklin fetish. 


So we put ona night shift! 


A group of skilled, experienced, people works three nights a week, concentrating 
on the issuance of one contract—our unique President’s Protective Investment 
Plan. More and more of this remarkable contract is being sold. And we intend 
to give our representatives prompt service, if it means desks on the roof! 


One of these days our new eleven-story building addition will be completed. 
Then it will again be easy to give the type of service to which our representatives 
have been accustomed, and which we intend to give—even if it takes a night 
shift. 
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\ 4 COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $375,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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HE accounting practices of 
American life insurance com- 
panies differ quite radically from the 
methods employed by accountants 
in other commercial enterprises. Be- 
fore undertaking an analysis of the 
life insurance accounting system, 


and particularly the fraternal branch 
of 


the work, it seems advisable 
briefly to review the chief principles 





7 





and concepts of the conventional 
liorm of accounting. 

in the present generally accepted 
use of the term, “‘accounting”’ has a 
much broader meaning than mere 
“bookkeeping.” The keeping of 
books of account is obviously a 
phase of accounting but the modern 
accountant does not limit himself to 
this simple function. His field of 
activities 1s much broader than that 
and embraces 1n its scope all of those 
subsidiary records which, although 
not included in the so called “book- 
keeping system” of the enterprise, 
nevertheless, reflects considerable 
ight upon the financial transactions 
of the organization. 

Accounting concerns itself with 
every contract or transaction of the 
business. In performance of his 
(uty to determine the true financial 
worth of the organization which 
he serves, the accountant must as- 
sume responsibility for the accuracy 
of the values placed upon its assets 
and the proper determination of its 
abilities. In addition to the prepa- 
ration of financial and operating 
statistics relating to the business, the 
accountant 1s mainly responsible for 
cost determination and the devising 
of methods for cost control. 

While the foregoing is somewhat 
of a divergence from the subject at 
hand, it gives us basic principles 
upon which to formulate the ac- 
counting system. 
The “Balance Sheet” 


as cOom- 
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by O. W. MERIWETHER 
Royal Neighbors of America 


monly known in the conventional 
type of accounting is nothing more 
than one particular form of the 
“Trial Balance.” To put it another 
way, the balance sheet is a trial bal- 
ance of the general ledger taken off 
after the nominal accounts, 1.e., in- 
come and expense accounts, have 
been closed into the proprietorship 
account. 

This form of accounting in which 
accrued income, incurred liabilities 
and deferred expenses are carried 
in the general ledger accounts is 
known as the accrual basis. 


Cash Basis 


Insurance accounting, on the 
other hand, usually is maintained on 
what is known as the “Cash Basis.” 
Very few if any of the accrued in- 
come, incurred liability and deferred 
expense items are carried to the 
ledger. In view of this fact, insur- 
ance accounting may be defined as 
incomplete balance sheet accounting. 
It necessitates extreme vigilance on 
the part of the accountant in order 
that all accrued assets and incurred 
liabilities be brought into the finan- 
cial statement. Deferred expenses 
are seldom shown in insurance ac- 
counting as they are charged to the 
period in which paid. This is true 
to some degree in all types of in- 
surance accounting. 

Fraternal insurance, in many in- 
stances, is confronted with an addi- 
tional problem in connection with its 
accounting system, that of main- 
taining at least two or more separate 
and distinct funds, the assets of 
which cannot be intermingled. 

In its infancy, fraternal insurance 
was nothing more than a_ burial 





benefit. The first organized society 
collected one dollar from each of its 
members. When a member’s death 
occurred the claim was paid and an- 
other dollar per member was col- 
lected. As the fraternal societies de- 
veloped, they found it advisable to 
establish regular assessments. These 
assessments were usually on a 
monthly basis, although some so- 
cieties made them quarterly or at 
even longer intervals. At this time 
no consideration was given to ade- 
quate rates based upon mortality 
tables, and no provision was made 
for policy reserves. Eventually, this 
procedure could only result in grief 
to the societies and many were 
forced to discontinue. 

When state supervision of insur- 
ance was instituted, fraternals were 
compelled to maintain two separate 
funds the better to protect the bene- 
ficial interests of their members. 
One of these funds was for the se- 
curity of the members and is com- 
monly known as the Mortuary 
Fund, the other was for the pay- 
ment of operating expenses. Many 
societies now maintain still other 
funds than the two just named for 
such purposes as fraternal assistance 
in time of disaster, to provide a 
home for their aged members, and 
various other projects for rendering 
material aid to their members. Thus 
originated the multi-fund accounting 
system of fraternals. 

Subsequent to passage of the 
New York Conference Bill in 1912, 
fraternals have based their rates 
upon recognized tables of mortality 
and interest assumption. As a re- 
sult, today there are eight states and 
the District of Columbia that permit 
them to operate on a one fund basis. 
Ten other states have somewhat 
limited requirements for a society to 

(Continued on the next page) 











Fraternal Accounting—Continued 


be eligible to operate on a one fund 
basis. Although a society may be 
domiciled in a state that permits a 
one fund operation, it may also be 
licensed and write business in a state 
that forbids it, in which case that 
society 1s compelled to continue with 
the multi-fund operation in order to 
satisfy both states. 


Fund Accounting 


The records for multi-fund ac- 
counting are practically the same as 
for one fund with the exception 
that each fund is complete in itself 
so far as it pertains to that particular 
phase of the society's operations. In 
the majority of fraternals the ac- 
counting operations are manually 
performed although they may be 
adapted to the punch card system. 
In a few of the larger societies punch 
cards have supplanted, either in part 
or wholly, the hand performance. In 


our own society all accounting is 
performed manually excepting the 
Refund to Members or Dividend 
Disbursement Journal, which also 
serves as Check Register. Premiums 
are paid monthly, the Pass Report 
or Monthly billing, also the data for 
compiling the deputy or field force 
pay roll are prepared from punch 
cards. 

In the designing of any account- 
ing system, there are two principal 
factors to keep in mind. First, the 
time element; the accumulation of 
the proper information in such a 
manner that the necessary state- 
ments may be rendered in the short- 
est possible time, which is particu- 
larly true of fraternals because of 
their method of collecting premiums. 
Second, labor saving, or the most 
economical method. The fraternal 
insurance business has grown to 
such magniture that it behooves ac- 
countants to devote much thought 
toward improvement of accounting 
methods. 
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motorcycle to keep going places. Security Mutual’s agents 


keep going places because the Field Force through the 


General Agent’s Committee and the Home Office have 
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As this discussion centers on th 
Multi-Fund operations of frat 
nals, with your indulgence, I willu 
to some extent the operations 9 
our own society, as it maintai 
seven separate funds. These fund 
are as follows: Benefit, Juvenile 
Beneficiaries’ Trust, General, Surety 
Fraternal and Home [:ndowment 
The first two are the adult and j 
venile mortuary funds respectivel 
Into the Beneficiaries’ Trust fun 
are placed any claims which fe 
some reason or other cannot be set 
tled for some time, and/or amount 
due beneficiaries who cannot be |] 
cated. The amounts placed in thi 
fund bear interest during the tim 
they are in the fund. The other fou 
funds comprise the expense fund 
of the society. The General fund i 
used for the general operating ex: 
penses of the insurance phase of the 
business. The society carries its own 
fidelity insurance in connection with 
its deputies and local camp officers. 
The Surety fund is for this purpose, 
The Fraternal and Home Endow; 
ment funds are for the provision of 
fraternal aid and for the mainte 








nance of a home for aged members 
However, in the case of the latte 
fund, the income only may be use 
for expenses. In addition to th 
seven permanent funds just namet 
and described, we have an Audi 
fund which is merely a clearing funt 
for receipt of all moneys coming int 
the office. With this summary de 
scription of the various funds w 
will proceed to the operations. 
The Pass Report referred to late 
in this discussion is a billing of pre 
miums due (usually first of month 
and is sent to the local cam 
monthly, quarterly, etc., accordin 
to method of premium payments. 


Receipts 


All remittances received in the of 
fice are listed on a “Daily Ma 
Sheet.” Receipts from local camy 
recorders in payment of premiums 
certificate loans, etc., are shown 0 
the sheet by camp number afi 
amount received. A rather complet 
description of all other remuittancé 
is shown, such as whether it be by 
personal check, bank draft, mone 
order, etc., and the bank or post oF 
fice on which same is drawn. Thi 
method gives an immediate and com: 
plete record of all receipts so that! 


Ss 
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any item is not accounted for, it can 
be easily traced. This sheet is made 
up in triplicate. 

In addition to the preparation of 

maintaing the mail sheet, the amount received 
‘hese fundj with the pass report from the local 
, Juvenilg camp recorder 1s entered on the pass 
ral, Surety report. Advice slips are made in 
‘ndowmenf duplicate for all other receipts show- 
ult and jug ing the department concerned and 
espectivehg the type and amount of remittance. 
Crust fun [he original of the mail sheet and 
which fog a copy of each advice slip is then 
inot be se sent to the Accounting department 
or amountg and serve as information for in- 
nnot be Jog ternal check purposes to verify the 
ced in thig proper deposit of all receipts in the 
g the timg Audit fund. One copy of this sheet 
- other foug is Tetained in the department and 
ense fundg the other copy together with the re- 
ral fund ig mittances is sent to the Cashier. The 
erating ex} pass reports are routed to the Audit- 
hase of tha ing department and the originals o1 
ries its own the miscellaneous advice slips to the 
ection with departments concerned. 
np officers) The Cashier upon receipt of the 
lis purposej mail sheet and remittances, proceeds 
ne Endow4 to make up a cash card for each re- 
rOvision of mittance. This card shows.the local 
he mainteg camp number or name of individual 
d membersf as the case may be. The amount re- 
f the latte ceived is entered as debit item. Camp 
cards are filed numerically, all others 
are placed in a miscellaneous file. 
The money is deposited daily in the 
Audit fund bank account, to await 
credit advices for transfer to the 
permanent funds. 

The cash cards are sent to the 
Accounting department where the 
credit side is completed as the ad- 
vices of credit come through from 
the various departments. 
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Auditing Department 
yments. This department has to do with 
the auditing pass reports only. As a 
pass report audit is completed the 
various credits are entered on the re- 
port, such as adult and/or juvenile 
first year and renewal premiums, 
payment on certificate loans, lodge 
supplies, etc. Advices of certificate 
loan payments are routed to the 
Certificate Loan department. The 
pass reports are then sent to the Ac- 
counting department for use in 
crediting the cash cards as pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The Investment department veri- 
hes all collections on investments 
and prepares the advice of credit 
memos for the transfer of cash to 
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: “lake a Sales ip 


FROM THE PITCHER 


very experienced pitcher knows 


big-league form requires the mastery of 
not one but several “deliveries”. Each 
play, every batter, creates a new situa- 
tion—a different need. The hurler 
equipped to cope with them all earns 


the highest winning average. 


So, take a sales tip from the pitcher. 
For a higher sales average—for greater 
earnings—for top-notch production per- 
formance, equip yourself to meet and 
cover all the varied needs of your clients 
and prospects. Multiple Lines are the 


answer. 
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the proper funds. These memos are 
prepared in triplicate, the original 
to go to the Cashier, the duplicate to 
the Accounting department and the 
triplicate to remain in the depart- 
ment. All other departments follow 
this same procedure. 

All payments on certificate loans 
are applied on principal. The inter- 


fund. 


When the credit side of the cash 
cards has been completed, the cards 
are summarized by states and funds, 
and the information is forwarded to 
the Cashier who makes the transfers 
to the proper funds from the Audit 
The Cashier in turn submits 
a summary sheet to the Accounting 
department 


showing the 





various 


est is accrued to the anniversary date 
of the loan, and added to the prin- 
cipal, adjustments being made for 
payments during the interim. 


credits in the several funds. This 

sheet is used as the posting medium 

for the cash receipts journal. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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AIRER tax treatment for life in- 

surance policyholders was urged 
by Mayo Adams Shattuck, Boston 
attorney and authority on trusts and 
estates, speaking betore the Sixth 
Annual Seminar of the New York 
Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 

Income tax deduction for reason- 
able amounts of premiums paid and 
estate tax exemption for reasonable 
amounts of life insurance used to 
pay estate taxes, were suggested by 
Mr. Shattuck as two needed liberal- 
izations in the tax laws. 


Difficult Position 


“Life insurance is today in a more 
difficult position than that occupied 
by other personal property,” Mr. 
Shattuck said. “It is now the law 
that a man can’t even give away a 
life insurance policy, even though he 
pays a gift tax upon the transaction, 
with assurance that the property 
given away will not be taxable again 
to his estate. 


“You can’t do for life insurance, 
in other words, what you could do 
for any other contract right. The 
person who inherited a very con- 
siderable amount of property can 
keep it and realize profits upon it 
and use those profits for the pay- 
ment of current expenses at a rela- 
tively low bracket of taxation, but 
the average man who is attempting 
to build out of his own efforts any 


LIFE INSURANCE & TAXES 


kind of modest family protection 
fund is under a constant handicap 
because of the way income surtaxes 
operate. 

“What would be wrong with giv- 
ing a man who can build only a very 
modest estate out of his earnings a 
reasonable deduction for life insur- 
ance premiums paid, if they are in 
fact devoted to the protection of his 
surviving family? What would be 
wrong with the granting of some 
reasonable exemption to life insur- 
ance proceeds which are in fact used 
to pay estate taxes? A sound na- 
tional policy would be to encourage 
the young men of each generation 
to build a reasonable protective fund 
for his own dependents and to give 
him a premium for arranging his 
affairs so that Uncle Sam’s collec- 
tion burdens would be lightened. 
The best way and in many cases the 
only way to provide a modest estate 
without gambling and without tak- 
ing an inordinate time away from 
one’s profession or job is by the 
regular, steady and intelligent pur- 
chase of insurance. There is reason, 
therefore, to ask for a kindly and 
considerate viewpoint upon insur- 
ance from the government.” 


Discussing “Trends in Estate 
Planning,” Mr. Shattuck outlined 


many of the improved methods of 
establishing trusts, as compared 
with practices only a relatively few 
years ago, when a few standardized 
forms were sweepingly applied to 
all trust plans. Today, he said, the 
trusts are flexible and fitted to the 





individual circumstances. The trends 
are all in the direction of elasticity 
and liberality. One of the most im- 
portant estate planning devices 
which has come into its fullest use 
only within the past ten or fifteen 
years is the revocable trust, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shattuck. 

“This is one of the most usefulB ret 
of the estate planning tools,” he con-favi"s 
tinued. “It can be used in many}i ow 
forms, with or without insurance, 
and it may have the advantage, de- 
pending on local law, of protecting jame 
the property placed in the revocable rue, 
trust from the claims of future cred- » foll 
itors of the transferror. It is partic- gnto 
ularly useful in the case of elderly pecul! 
people, or in the case of persons de- The 
parting from the country on war or gown 
on business, because it has the virtue 45 4p] 
of standing on its own feet and is fhan < 
not subject, as in the ordinary power Men 1 
of attorney, to automatic revoca- | 
tion by death. The revocable trust | 
gives economy, speed and efficiency. 
It never goes through the probate 
court, thus giving privacy. The man 
who sets up such a trust obtains ex- 
perience with the team who are go- 
ing to manage his affairs after his 
death. He has personal protection 
if he becomes sick or incapacitated.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Shat- 
tuck that the special goal of estate 
planning has come to be recognized 
not as primarily devoted to the 
lessening of the burden of taxes, but 
as essentially pointed toward a prof 
vision of the dollars and cents with 
which taxes must be paid. 
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PPROACHING the problems 
of the life insurance agent who 
nost usefylp returning to the business after 
ls.” he con-faving served in the armed forces 
f our country is difficult if one is 
insurance, jo assume that every agent is of a 
antage, de-fike pattern and that all have the 
protecting fame problems upon their return. 
e revocable True, there are some general guides 
uture cred- » follow ; but each agent is an entity 
[t is partic- gnto himself, with his own style, 
of elderly culiarities, habits, and capacity. 
versons de- The problem, therefore, simmers 
on war or gown to more of an individual one, 
; the virtue 4s applied to the individual himself, 
feet and js fhan a general one applicable to all 
lary power Men returning to our business. 
ic revoca- 
cable trust | 
| eficiency: | Tn order to avoid the pitfalls of 
™ probate thin ice in a blanket-like discussion, 
. rhe Mant shall try to devote this article to 
1 nage: €* the generalities which I believe can 
HO et© 8° be applied to all of us, dealing chiefly 
. — hist ith the human problem, the cardi- 
protection ha) principles of sound underwrit- 
ae ng practices, and the mental atti- 
| of este ude of the individual involved-— a 
Ot ©Sta factor so vital to all of us in this 
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Common Problems 
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1an anything else. 

| During the three years I spent in 
he service I never permitted my 
ind to become dulled on my busi- 
ess. I read everything I could lay 
tv hands on and met with and had 
riendly discussions with every man 
n the service who had been a part 
f our great business and with gen- 
ral agents and managers of our 
wn and other companies. All of 
his was done simply for the pur- 
ose of keeping my mind sharp, my 
nowledge up-to-date, and my ap- 
tite whetted for the dav of my 
eturn. If you, as a former agent. 
aven't done the same thing durine 
our time in the service, then vour 
problems will be far more complex 
than mine. 

I arrived home on a Saturday 
night. The following Monday morn- 
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xperiences will tell the story better’ 


ing | was in my office, ready to go 
to work. This was a decided ad- 
vantage, as you can see. There was 
no time lost in “re-orienting’”’ my- 
self or getting my feet on the 
ground, so to speak. I was ready 
and “raring” to go, and I started 
where I left off three years before. 


Importance of Mental Attitude 


Several things that went through 
my mind at that time and which | 
believe are going through yours 
right now, or will shortly after your 
return, are so vitally important be- 
cause of the bearing they have on 
your mental attitude that I feel they 
should be brought out into the open 
for a thorough discussion and 
analyzation. I need not dwell on the 
extreme importance of having a cor- 
rect mental attitude, if you are to 
carry on as before and do a good 
job. 

First, decide definitely and now, 
in your own mind, that no one owes 
you anything just because you were 
in the service. You either volun- 
teered, as I did, or you were legally 
drafted in accordance with the exist- 
ing laws and regulations governing 
those things. The folks who re- 
mained at home did so because they 
were either too old or too young, not 
physically fit, or were engaged in 
essential work which was just as 
vital to the war effort as you were 
in uniform. If the emergency had 
ever arisen, all of them would have 
been glad to do what you or I did. 
Of that Iam certain. Therefore, the 
fellow who stayed at home owes you 
absolutely nothing. Unless you make 
that decision in your own mind, I am 
afraid vou will meet with insur- 
mountable difficulties which may 
prove disastrous to you in your ef- 
forts to get back into production. 


Kansa 


A quick survey will convince you 
that conditions are far better today 
than they were when you left. This 
means simply one thing—more and 
better business is to be had just by 
going after it. It doesn’t mean that 
you can coast along and business 
will come to you. That just doesn’t 
happen in our business, regardless of 
how good conditions may be. 

You will find, as I have, that prac- 
tically all of your former prospects 
and policyowners have made money 
during the war years. This should 
indicate to you that they are pros- 
pects for more and larger amounts 
of life insurance than when you last 
called on them. The fellow to whom 
you tried to sell a “five” before is 
now a prospect for many times that 
amount if you just get it into your 
head that he is. 


A Sellers’ Market 


Sales resistance, in the sense that 
you knew it before, is at a new low 
ebb in the history of our business. 
Capitalize on that. Also, a great 
many new people have moved into 
your community. Therefore, this 
is the time to cold canvass. People 
have the money and are in a holiday 
buying mood. 

Your competitor who stayed be- 
hind hasn’t even been near your 
prospects. He has been too busy 
with his own to take on any others. 
You will find that out after you 
have made the first few calls. The 
field is fertile and the fruit is ripe, 
ready for your picking. 

Now is the time for package sales. 
Wrap your prospect’s package up 
now and program it later when sell- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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As You Were—Continued 


ing conditions may not be so good 
and you can spare the time to devote 
to programming. That’s the tre- 
mendous advantage we have in our 
business—you cannot do a sloppy 
job of underwriting if you try. Any 
policy you sell, regardless of the 
way you set it up or the purpose for 
which it is sold, will prove an asset 
to your prospect’s family if he dies 
and an asset to him if he lives. He 
simply cannot go wrong in buying 
anything you may sell him. The 
paramount thing—now—is to sell. 

There should be no financial wor- 
ries in our business today. People 
have the money with which to buy 
life insurance and will gladly pay 
for it with the application or imme- 
diately upon delivery. This is a very 
healthy condition for us, as you un- 
doubtedly know. The profits are 
immediate, and your bank balance 
will grow in proportion. 

Don’t worry about not having a 
car or being unable to get one im- 
mediately. I don’t have a car and 
have been working without one since 
my return. I find that it is not as 
great a handicap as I had hereto- 


fore imagined. As a matter of fact, 
at times I believe it is an asset. I 
plan my work and work my terri- 
tory more thoroughly than I did 
when I could just jump in my car 
and drive to my prospect’s home or 
office. There is no “hop-skipping” 
around from one end of town to the 
other with its resultant waste of 
time and effort. Besides, you don’t 
have the parking headache to con- 
tend with, and the busses still run. 
Occasionally you may have to take 
a taxi to wherever you are going. 


God for having brought you safe; 
home to your family. The satisfac 
tion you will get out of the dee 
sense of feeling that you helpe 
your country pull through its mos 
trying period in history will mor 
than repay you for the few dollar: 
you may have lost while in the sery. 
ice. This may be a Pollyanna sum 
mary of the problem, but show m 
the man who ever succeeded in 0 
business who did so without opt 
mism and confidence. As you wer 
soldier. 
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1946 presents itself as the year of | 


GREATER OPPORTUNITY for | 
LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN | 


The first four months of 1946 | 


The first four months of 1945 


) Our New Paid-for Business is up 
Our Increase of Insurance in Force is up 43 % 


( 

( 

} Our General Agents’ contracts are ‘’Top 
} Contracts’ because they are made direct 
{ 


LAPAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Lefayette Life Building, Lafayette, Indiana 
} RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 
: General Agency Opportunities in Ind., Ull., lowa, Mich., 
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However. that’s a lot cheaper than —Kansas City Life Insurance Company Pave 
paying the upkeep on a car, if you rou} 
know what I mean. ang 
age 
: : five. 
Daily Study Worthwhile LIFE ADVERTISERS ad 
Devote a little time each day to ASSOCIATION tracts 
study. It keeps you abreast of what oo 
goes on in our business and makes The North Central Round Tablefvith 
your mind sharp and keen at all Life Insurance Advertisers Associa-PX€ ‘ 
times. Whatever you may have for- tion will be held June 3-4 at thejcome 
gotten about this business will come Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago,|/1S¥! 
back to you quickly. Illinois. The meeting will be built/#42¢ 
Maintain a cheerful and opti- around the plan of having a speaker}! U 
mistic attitude. If you are as glad describe the purpose of a specific|/te 
to get back as I am (and show me _ form of advertising, followed by a/™s | 
the man who isn’t), then you cannot person who will discuss the samejmatt 
help but be cheerful and thankful to form in practical use. ha 
ilege. 
Oo they 
| facili 
|! ance 
UNUSUAL 
, . 
| || AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES || ‘ 
} expe 
able 
|| || OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: _ |< 
) juni 
| Colorado Nebraska ‘thirt 
| California North Dakota not | 
Kansas Oklahoma porte 
93 % | lowa South Dakota enou 
| Minnesota Texas to d 
| Missouri Washington sales 
Montana Wyoming tp 
[ If you have what it takes to : = 
° that, 
| get the job done ae 
CONTACT US! yon 
{ woul 
facts 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY jit... 
TOPEKA a KANSAS |B sple: 
A of si 
| , 7 
!) || POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. {fl 
| SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA If 60, 
| “ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" is c 
ee ett life 3 
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HicRE is a particular type of 
prospect that many life under- 
ynters call upon infrequently which 
lave proven to be a very profitable 
roup,—that of uninsurables and 
hose persons who have passed the 
age limits, for example, age sixty- 
five. With the great flexibility which 
exists today in Life Insurance con- 
tracts through third-party purchas- 
ers, using proposer applications, 
ound TableWith ownership vested in some 
ers Associa-~ne other than the insured, it be- 
3-4 at thecomes important that we of the Lite 
el, Chicago, Insurance business present these fi- 
vill be byjtmancial vehicles tor property trans- 
1g a speaker|ier to people who consider that the 
f a specific|Life Insurance Company has noth- 
lowed by ailing further to offer them. As a 
s the samejmatter of fact, they should be ap- 
proached through the Gift Tax priv- 
ilege, and for the further reason that 
they may want to use the investment 
facilities afford by the Life Insur- 
ance Company for their own benefit. 


ance Company 


SERS 
IN 








Uninsurables 


It is my personal observation and 
experience that an older uninsur- 
able person is thinking more about 
estate planning than his healthy 
junior. He has been a busy man for 
‘thirty, forty or fifty years and has 


ita not had time to talk about these 1m- 
portant matters, but today he has 
ta enough time and is perfectly willing 


to discuss them. Many profitable 
sales are being made today to pros- 
pects who fall into this classification. 
| heard an Underwriter say recently 
that, if all his competitors would 
leave him uninsurables and men be- 
yond age sixty-five to call upon, he 
would do a very lucrative and satis- 
lactory business. I concur most 
heartily in this, and can trace many 





MPANY 








KANSAS if splendid sales principally to this type 
of service. 
ICE C0 _ The proposer plan of purchasing 
HP lite insurance until some fifteen 
AKOTA vears ago was unknown. Today it 
gO was wn. 1 
Is coming into every-day use by the 
—_—__——} life underwriters who recognize that 
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ORDINARY 


Ordinary Ouer Age 65 


by GEORGE E. LACKEY, C.L.U. 


since the passage of the 1942 act re- 
vising our federal tax structure 
wherein we lost the $40,000.00 spe- 
cific. exemption for life insurance, 
the only ways that lite insurance can 
be payable federal estate tax free are, 
first, where the estate does not ex- 
ceed $60,000.00 in both general and 
life insurance property and, second, 
for someone other than the insured, 
be it personal or corporation, to be 
the purchaser and owner of the con- 
tract. This is done through the me- 
chanics of the proposer application 
and not only conveys valuable rights 
of life insurance proceeds tax free 











Mr. Lackey has been in the selling end 
of the business for over 25 years and during 
that time as a personal producer and gen- 
eral agent has received more honors from his 
fellow underwriters than any other man in 
the business except one. Covering only the 
pinnacles he has ascended—President Okla- 
homa City, Michigan State and National 
Association Life Underwriters; Life Member 
and Chairman Million Dollar Round Table; 
President American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and currently Chairman 
Committee on Cooperation with Attorneys 
for N.A.L.U. In Detroit today Mr. Lackey 
continues to be one of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual's best field generals and still finds time 
to help fellow underwriters. 





but at the same time places at the 
disposal of the owner all of the in- 
vestment features of the contract. 
Lloday many men and women who 
themselves are either uninsurable or 
past the underwriting age limits are 
purchasing life insurance contracts 
from our great companies by having 
them issued on the lives of their 
sons, daughters, grandsons, grand- 
daughters, sisters, brothers, nieces 
or nephews and sometimes business 
associates. 


Advantages Summarized 


The distinct advantages may be 
summed up as follows: first, if a 
father purchases a life insurance 
contract on his son he may at the 
date of purchase or else subsequently 
give it to the insured son and in so 
doing use a very convenient and 
practical vehicle to transfer funds 
trom his own estate to that: of his 
son. Second, he has provided pro- 
tection for the son’s family—his 
own daughter-in-law and doubtless 
grandchildren. Third, he has pro- 
vided a lifetime investment for all 
the members of the family above re- 
ferred to, thereby removing the 
problem of investment and re-invest- 
ment. Fourth, he has provided a 
private estate not subject to public- 
ity, administration costs, etc. Fifth, 
the estate is guaranteed by the un- 
derwriting insurance company of as- 
sets running into the millions and 
sometimes billions. Sixth, should he 
desire to retain the contract for a 
period of years and then select an 
annuity for himself and his wife 
from the cash values, he is privi- 
leged to do so. Seventh, the funds 
which he deposits into the life in- 
surance contract, either single or 
annual premium, accumulate on a 
non-reportable tax basis for a period 
of time—at least within his own 
power to choose the date of matur- 
ity and the reporting of income tax 
instant thereto. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ordinary—Continued Another practical illustration con- “Does your company have any co 
cerns a man whose estate turned tract through which I can depo 
Not long ago it was my privilege out to be worth more than six mil- $100,000.00 as an investment for 
to discuss estate planning with a_ lion dollars. He was then age fifty- wife?’ After recovering from t 
man seventy-two years of age who nine and hopelessly uninsurable shock of the inquiry I managed t 
made the following statement to me_ which is proven by the fact that he go into some discussion at that ti 
in the sunroom of his beautiful died within six months. He was the and later in person and was succes 
home: owner of two Massachusetts Mutual ful in securing an application whic 
“Mr. Lackey, I am now seventy- policies for two and one thousand involved one hundred thousand , 
two years of age. When I was fifty respectively and simply because | cash deposit and as a result of th 
I didn’t have time to discuss such made a friendly call on him one day _ transaction it has been my good fo 
important matters as these with you offering whatever services the com- tune to secure several hundred thoy 
men of the life insurance fraternity pany had for men in his position, sands of business on the lives of hj... 
and now I haven't enough time.” he telephoned me one day and said, _ six sons. Today this is a very happ- 
family. The widow and mother devel 
receiving a substantial check frog™© 4 
our company each month and wif™*! 
so long as she lives. Her six sonfi¢ ® 
have not only used the investmenf™S“ 
facilities of our company but in thé'th 
saine transactions have secured per! 
fect protection for their wives ang 5“ 
fifteen children. In practically everg@P!¢ 
instance they have discounted aff ere 
future premiums or else purcha gisla 
on a single premium basis. 





















Thirty-fifth 
Annual Financial Statement 


JANUARY 1, 1946 


Untouched Field 


Of course there are some com 
panies who will insure well select 




















ASSETS “elec ait Dye al ould 
Per Cent riskS up to age seventy giving us 006 | 
Cash in Office and Bamkse ......ccccccsnsccccecs $ 1,616,689.63 4.04 : 2 “Pe a ay % fy 
United States Government Securities........... 15,350,546.11 38.44 field which is practically untouche lie 
*Insured Savings & Loan Assn. Certificates...... 685,000.00 1.71 It seems to me that men in this ag ends 
*F, H. A. Mortgage Loans ......... cece eeecccces 10,550,185.50 26.39 Pet“ : . : 's 7 ; reate 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate.......... 3,354,627.50 8.39 bracket will feel considerably co : 
State, County and Municipal Bonds............ 625,631.16 1.56 : a si ws a erve 
iE RRR a NER INE EIEY OEE 900,212.76 2.25 plimented and take a new lease 0 aaell 
Public Utility Memds .....c.ccccsccccecess +++ $,899,114.77 9.75 life if we tell them that they comp! 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds ......--.... 433,947.86 1.09 eles iesrahia bnnsite . ins ¢ 
i in’ ch be dnaddnddnevesscedevvegeesbenge 694,557.25 1.74 within insurable limits. } 
Home Office Properties ..........6cc ce we cccceces 713,100.00 1.78 Thece j ‘trations - 1uch 
Real Estate Sold under Contract............... $1,498.25 20 hese illust tions are but two 0 _ 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of Col- salah» -ciien many which could be given and aff: 
lection and Net Deferred Premiums.......... 1,065 ,228.5 : of the leading tax publications and _ 
SOME AR MIND oo sce ve ccccscceccvncnesds ess 32,215,899.45 100.00 estate planning services deal with all in 
a RE mE eS $72,186,238.83 this almost inexhaustible supply of) P* 
oo by an instrumentality of the United States Gov- prospects in a most practical man ense 
ner. Life underwriters will do we" °! 
RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES ‘ -Viageanea a F src 
Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts.............. $23,883,296.21 to give this group their consideray' : 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid .......-...-cceeceeeeeces None ‘ nee a os : 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incom- i: tion tor never in the history of out 
— ane peocece ppuaitasscsassno Shes sbassvelbsusers apes business have we had such an m- 
xpenses an axes a @ EM BOBO cocecseccecsesesstsese »~ td, SE ; - 
Advance Peemieme ond frost Wands .................-. 732,994.67 portant niche to fill as estate plat- 7 
an Re EE TE SE OA NTN 749,543.76 ieee Sia tiavialanials “tial nage soll Ih 
National Life Fund (Including reserve funds).....-.... 32,215,899.45 ners as Now, with the two horas 7 
pr the dilemma, low interest and hig - 
“ED cee er ee eee ee eee teeeeseeeeetes yf 7, 5 . ; ° ‘ ° “< ¢ 
Mn ky ng 2 ~~ AE a taxes confronting us. The Americafi® @ 
ae Stock eeeeeeeeeeneeeeeneneeneeneeereneeneee yen yoy public are standing on the threshol I l¢ 
DD ‘<p6n eee neuen Gee e65b0bS09 08 00 0080s 5,428,581. a ’ 
Reserve for Contingencies ................ 2,000,000.00 11,428,581.09 waiting for the attorney at law anq¢PP¢ 
NN acts aibciiedicivenneteietedesanensse tes $72,186,238.83 the life underwriter in cooperatio — 
with the trust officer and trustee te" 
. . ‘ . 0 ? , 
Life Insurance in Force $346,312,854.0 help save and pass on to posterit he { 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL the results of their creations. fetta 
ed rom 
INSURANCE COMPANY WI 
BUSINESS trict; 
CHICAGO “| hear your son is to be a dentist," remarket Yrdit 
Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois Jones. “I always thought he wanted to be # 
ear specialist. pes n 


"Yes, | know he did," replied his father, “bu 
| reminded him that a man has thirty-two teelf 
EEO TI JE eS 
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ave any co 
can depos 
tment for 
ng from t 
managed t 
| at that ti 
Was SUCCESs 
cation whic 
thousand ¢ 
esult of th 
my good fo 
undred thoi 
afosin naa N THESE articles on actuarial 
1d mother gdevelopments we have referred 
check frome and again to the need for con- 
nth and wiingency funds in the running of the 
Jer six sopfie insurance business. Now we 
© investmenftesent an article dealing entirely 
ry but in thaith the subject of contingency 
secured per unds and endeavoring to show how 
r wives an@t such funds are provided for, or 
iplied, in the Guertin Legislation. 
here was a time apparently when 
pyislators were not acquainted with 
he paramount need for contingency 
unds in life insurance, when indeed 
ald fhey seem to have regarded life in- 
gurance as little more than a year by 
some comf¢2r business, cleaned up by an an- 
well selecte#ua! accounting. How otherwise 
- giving us gould the Armstrong Committee In 
y untouchedt20o have recommended annual divi- 
n in this agpends and a contingency fund not 
lerably comp™e@ter than 2% of the policy re- 
1ew lease of¢'ve? Perhaps there was some 1m- 
ression that current premium mar- 
ins and the “policy reserve,”’ that 
e but two offuch misunderstood thing, provided 
1 some mysterious way for any ab- 
lications an@o™mal mortality, investment loss, 
1s deal with2!! in the interest rate, anti-selection 
le supply offY policyholder or increase in ex- 
‘actical man#¢™se. Or perhaps in the non-insur- 
nce mind there were no forebodings 
| such things. 


> 
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scounted al 
se purcha 














it they com 


riven and al 


will do wel 
ir considera: 
istory of out 
such an im- 
estate plan} 
‘wo horns oi} [he legal reserve, important as it 
est and higt is, generally speaking, a mechan- 
he Americaf€@! and cast-iron affair with little 
the threshol@™ "o flexibility to meet unusual 
y at law af appenings. The building and re- 
cooperatiog2sing of the contingency fund is 
id trustee t@”2ere real management comes in. 
to posterit he function of this fund is to make 
tions. ertain that the company keeps its 
romises, 

What are these promises? Re- 
tricting our study once more to the 
entist," remat rdinary Life Policy these prom- 


wanted to bea . 
apes may be simply stated as follows: 
| his father, “bu : . 


Promises 





s thirty-two toatl l. To pay a stated level amount 


in the event of death. 
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2. To permit of this amount be- 
ing paid in instalments under 
a settlement option. 


3. To pay a guaranteed cash value 
to the living policyholder in 
event of surrender. 


4. To grant, in lieu of cash value, 
reduced paid-up life insurance 
or extended insurance for a 
certain period. 


5. To pay annual dividends if the 
policy participates in surplus. 
This, however, is not a definite 
promise. 


All these promises could be met 
without difficulty if, in the first 
place, the rates of mortality, inter- 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


ACTUARIAL 
Contingency Funds 


by FRANCIS M. HOPE, F.F.A., F.A.I.A. 


est, expense and taxation assumed 
in the calculation of the premiums 
and reserves remained constant 
through the years ; and if, in the sec- 
ond place, there were no lapsation 
or depreciation of assets. Such a 
state of affairs would constitute 
what might be called an actuary’s 
paradise. 


Adversities 


But in real life things do not run 
that way, and the amazing thing is 
that insurance men have developed 
a skill which makes life insurance 
practically sound and _ certain 
through all kinds of economic ad- 
versity. Remember that life insur- 
ance men have no taxes or assess- 
ments to fall back upon in the event 
of unskillful management. 

What are some of the adversities / 

1. Abnormal mortality caused by 
war, epidemic, suicide due to 
financial depression, etc. 

2. Fall in the rate of interest pos- 
sibly below that guaranteed in 
policy contracts and instalment 
options. 

3. Depreciation of investments. 

4. Cash runs on policy values due 

to depression, unemployment, 
et cetera. 
Possible excess of disburse- 
ments over income requiring 
realization of assets at unduly 
low values. 

6. Selection mortality-wise against 
the company by the policy- 
holder in taking cash when 
healthy and extended insur- 
ance when impaired and with- 
drawing funds when the rate 
of interest is high. 

7. Increased expenses and taxes. 

It is easy to see how one, or more 
than one, of these stated adversities 
might interfere with the carrying 
out of one or all of the promises 
connected with the Ordinary Life 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 2. A safe table of mortality, the The above five requirements argly 
Commissioners’ Standard Or- mandatory. The following are opset 


Policy contract. It is for such dinary, containing a yearly tional with the company: ear 
things as these that Contingency margin to be husbanded against 1. The size of the premium loadbe sa 
Funds must be set up over and periods of high mortality. ings or margins. xpe 


above the legal reserve. 2. Provision for first year exithe ¢ 


3. A rate of interest not to exceed | 

140, ~ pense by delaying reserve deftie 

, - 34%%9% per annum. “: - a [ 
Guertin Provision nae posits until the second year, pside 
4. A restriction on expenditures 3. The stipulation of cash valuegeav! 
Now, what does the Guertin Law by requiring that the deposit lower than reserves by use opin | 
provide in the way of safeguards? to reserve start not later than the Commissioners’ adjusted [1 
A sound reserve or technical the second year. premium method with or withfslat 
Savings account within the pol- 5. Reservation of the right by the out higher rate of interest thaspeen 
icy steadily growing towards company to defer payment of used for reserves. legal 
1,000 at age 100. cash value for six months. 4. The use of 130% mortalitysuita 
for extended insurance. chan; 





fund: 
The Guertin Legislation places nof'*Y | 
restrictions on Contingency Fundsfhe !¢ 
Restrictions, however, may appearf' t] 
separately in the laws of certainf" th 
states. ons 
; yaiue 
From what has been stated wel. 
think it 1s evident that the mere fol- 



































lowing of the letter of the Guertin “ a 
Law would not necessarily keep af’? 
company sound. 
The only mandatory contingency 

margins are, (1) the mortality load] ,. 
ing within the CSO Table, (2) any N« 
net interest earned over 314%, and} " 
(3) the right to defer payment of pdver 
cash values. The building of conf!" 
tingency funds is not mentioned?” ' 
How could it be? ve" 
level. 
van 
Human Element Essential a, 
No legislation, indeed, can take. 
1. LIFE INSURANCE: All modern forms from birth to age 69 the place of the skill, experience}, Ic 
. . . special plans for women and children . . . Substand- judgment and integrity of the met}... 
ard ... Life Income . . . Optional Retirement . . . Double who run our first grade life iNSUT-h: +I, 
Protection . . . Salary Savings . . . Non-cancellable Disa- ance companies, and of the expeth,.44 
bility combined with wide choice of life forms. supervision of our State Insurance, 
2. DISABILITY INSURANCE: Lifetime Accident and Sickness, SS SS eee 
Non-cancellable Disability . . . Commercial Accident... aon aaa ne eaten ane 
Monthly Premium ... Franchise Disability Plans. yond legal requirements, and of hush 
3. HOSPITAL INSURANCE: For individuals and family groups, banding adventitious or non-recuty, 4, 
ages 3 months to 64 years . . . Hospital Room and Board, ring profits, so that desirable coml,,.t. 
Miscellaneous Hospital Expense . . . Surgeon's Fees tingency funds may be built agaimg, 4 , 
Medical Care. the adversities previously recited, 44, 
But the Guertin Legislation, get... , 
erally speaking, supplies an excelleq |, | 
frame-work within which such m4¢....,; 
OUR p R O V | D E N T OUR ~~ ane sound and service-givilf,,.. D 
ife insurance. a 
<a LIFE AND ACCIDENT aie Earlier we said that the legal r ue 
serve is a mechanical and cast-if ality 
INSURANCE COMPANY affair. This statement should no ia 
be amplified somewhat. The job — 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE the legal reserve is to make sure th oA 
the technical savings account withif'"S" 
. ut by 

the policy, which should grow stea 
UNE 
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rements aré ly to 1,000 at age 100, is properly 
ing are opset up, and to provide one-half 
ear’s “unexpired risk.”’ It may also 
emium loadipe said to be a check on extravagant 
xpenditures, requiring as it does in 
st year exile early years a deposit, as well as 
reserve dete protection element, to be set 
ond year, fside out of the gross premium, 
cash valuegeaving a comparatively small mar- 
s by use opin tor expenses. 
s’ adjusted However, under the Guertin Leg- 
ith or withpslation a degree of flexibility has 
interest thapeen introduced with regard to the 
legal reserve. A company, under 
4 mortalitysuitable conditions, may apparently 
‘change its reserve basis and release 
funds to surplus, provided that the 
new reserve basis, first, is not under 
the legal minimum, and, second, cov- 
ers the existing cash values. A rise 
in the current rate of interest ac- 
rompanied by a decrease in security 
al values might well be the justification 
1 stated wel. , = | 
for such action. The highest per- 


he mere fol-} ._ ; . 
.. . missible rate of assumed interest 1s 
the Guertin, ,/ ¢ 
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5S * : "es y - ; 
mentionedfti” t°, the legal reserve. Mortality 
indeed we cannot control or keep 
level. Therefore, we must always 
have a mortality contingency fund. 
but as regards interest and invest- 
nents we might assume a rate of 
d, can take nterest so low that there could be 
experiel ing doubt of earning it and invest in 
of the mekecurities so safe, so liquid, and so 
e life insut-}:ty¢ subject to variation that there 
t the exper ‘ould hardly ever be depreciation. 
te Insurances sh runs on policies and possibility 
iced life MF ov cess of disbursements over in- 
the necessity} ome might then hold no terrors. 
t safety belAnd still safer should we be if we 
, and of BUStook ful] advantage of the provision 
r non-rectiin the Guertin Legislation in the 
esirable COmatter of margins between reserves 
built agalsand cash values as an offset to loss 
usly recited, the company caused by sudden 
slation, geth.a.1, demands. : 
san excelled}, would doubtless be well, in any 
‘vent, to have a contingency fund 
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Insurance companies vary in the emphasis they place 
on various aspects of their operations. Today most of 
them are concerned with building up their field forces 
and welcome the increasing availability of manpower 
because it enables them to do this. We too are adding 
field men but we're particularly pleased when we can 
add men to the staff whose job it is to help the agent. 
Here at Central Life we like to emphasize to all de- 
partments that next to providing security for policy- 
holders, our most important job is to help the man 
in the field. As time goes on, we hope to do an 
increasingly effective job because we know... 
LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 
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At a meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America in 1897 Mr. 
Howell W. St. John strongly voiced 
the thought that selection might be 
exercised against the company by 
good lives taking their cash values 
and withdrawing. He indicated that 
the old mortality tables then in use 
did not reflect such possible adverse 
selection. “How far” he remarked, 
“the future mortality of American 


insured life may be modified by the 
present practice of converting re- 
serves into savings-bank deposits, 1s 
a question to be duly considered 
when forming a judgment respect- 
ing existing life tables.” 

This appears to mean that Mr. 
St. John doubted the adequacy of 
the American Experience Table un- 
der conditions where liberal cash 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


values were freely given in view of 
the fact that the American Experi- 
ence Table had been made up in the 
60’s when cash values were but little 
developed. But it would seem that 
the fears of the actuaries of fifty 
years ago have scarcely been justi- 
fied, for investigation after investi- 


If a company’s tradition has been 
one of high cash values, and it 
should wish to continue that tradi- 
tion, there is no reason why it should 
not do so under the Guertin Legis- 
lation. The law sets no maximums 
for cash values just minimums. It 
sets no restrictions on the size of 
premium margins. 

Dispensing with the cash demand 
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sets in low yield securities with | 
high degree of liquidity. Thus eyg 
if disbursements did temporar; 
exceed income the company coy 
probably meet the situation wit 
equanimity. | 
This company would probably 
a participating company declari 
annual dividends. It could then r 
duce its dividends in years of adve 















































gation since the introduction of gen- safeguards provided in the new law, sity. But policyholders do not li 
erous printed cash values has indi- such a company would doubtless this. It upsets their expectations ay pei; 
cated a downward trend in mortal- adopt the following safety meas- might upset their budgets. They li cor 
ity. ures: an ascending dividend scale. So hea jf ¢ 
We fear that life insurance would 1. A rate of interest so low that again, if only for dividend purpose} abl 
be rather expensive to the policy- fair surplus interest should ac- we are brought up against the dq | 
holder if it were run on such an crue. sirability of contingency funds tob} am 
ultra-conservative basis as has been 2. Ample margins in its gross gradually released in later policy anc 
suggested above. The well managed premiums. years as more and more uncertain} wa 
life insurance company endeavors 3. The encouragement of good _ ties are passed. of 
to get a fair rate of interest com- business tending to good mor- So undoubtedly this compan} Th 
mensurate with safety on the funds tality and persistency. would carry contingency funds, int dra 
entrusted to its care. Then the company would, of which it would divert some of it§ cou 
course, use the new CSO Table as_ mortality savings when mortalit# tice 
Philosophies prescribed in the Legislation, which was average or below, some of it§ yot 
table has been provided with mor- surplus interest and investmenf Th 
Now we come to the different tality margins within itself to be profits when these arose, and som@ ma 
philosophies among companies with husbanded against epidemic and_ of its premium or loading marging ma 
regard to cash values. These philos- other abnormal mortality. The company might even torecag Ap 
ophies must reflect themselves in the With its assumed rate of interest the waxing and waning reserves ung ing 
way the contingency funds are set so low this company could also af- der each calendar year’s block of shi 
up. ford to have a percentage of its as- [Continued on page 56) or 
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UNDERWRITING 


OW that the war is over, under- 
writing practices brought into 
being or stretched because of war 
conditions are being reviewed to see 
if they are still necessary or advis- 
able under the changing conditions. 
Underwriting without medical ex- 
amination is one of these practices 
and was greatly extended during the 
war years because of the difficulty 
of securing medical examinations. 
The war services had gradually 
drawn off perhaps a third of the 
country’s doctors from civilian prac- 
tice and, for the most part, the 
younger and more active men. 
Those remaining were so busy that 
many were unable or unwilling to 
make life insurance examinations. 
Applicants, too, were so busy, work- 
ing long hours and on unusual 
shifts, that they found it impossible 
or inconvenient to take their ex- 
aminations. Non-medical underwrit- 
ing was the remedy applied. 


Not New 


However, this was far from being 
a new development in the life in- 
surance business. Both here and in 
England, life insurance in its early 
days was issued without medical ex- 
amination and it was not until about 
the middle of the 19th century that 
medical examinations were iytro- 
duced generally in this - country. 
Then, after a lapse of many years 
non-medical insurance made its re- 
appearance on this continent, first in 
Canada in 1921. 

The primary reason for this step 
by the Canadian companies was the 
threat of examiners in rural areas 
to increase the examination fee from 
$5.00 to $10.00. The companies 
considered this expense too much 
in connection with rural business, 
usually of small amount. A contri- 
butory reason was the difficulty of 
securing medical examinations in 
sparsely settled areas where physi- 
clans were few and travel distances 
large. Non-medical underwriting 
was thus tried out as an experiment. 
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The experiment has apparently 
been successful. In the American 
Life Convention Summary of 1935, 
95 companies reported a favorable 
mortality experience, while 12 stated 
that their non-medical experience 
had been less favorable than under 
medically éxamined business for cer- 
tain ages at issue and durations. 


Restrictions Needed 


It is generally agreed, even by 
those whose companies’ experiences 
have not been favorable, that non- 
medical underwriting can be satis- 
factory under proper restrictions. 
The experiments in this field over a 
period of 20 years, during which re- 
strictions were set up or modified as 





Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


results seemed to dictate, lead to the 
conclusion that sufficient is known 
about the factors that affect non- 
medical business to enable control 
of the results and to justify the con- 
tinuance of non-medical underwrit- 
ing. 

A later survey by the American 
Life Convention in January 1943 
showed 150 companies out of a 
membership of 162 writing non- 
medical. 

The principal restrictions are on 
age, amount, territory and agents. 

The upper age limit for non-medi- 
cal has proven out of the most im- 
portant points of a non-medical pro- 
gram. Ages up to and including 
55 were at one time accepted on the 
non-medical basis. But the experi- 
ences soon began to show excessive 
mortality at the older ages, i.e., over 
40, and there has been a decided 
tendency to lower maximum age 
limits by companies whose original 
limits were set high. This has been 
the most significant change in non- 
medical practices during the last 
decade. 


Age and Amount 


In the age groups up to about 
35 the mortality has generally been 
favorable. Between 35 and 40, the 
experience becomes worse but sav- 
ings are considered sufficient to off- 
set the increased mortality. Above 
40 degenerative conditions begin to 
develop, unknown at first to the indi- 
viduals concerned, but which might 
be revealed by medical examination. 
It would seem wise to set an upper 
age limit which will exclude from 
non-medical the period of life at 
which degenerative diseases begin 
their appearance. In a survey made 
by us in 1944 of the practices of 29 
of the larger companies, 18 had es- 
tablished an upper age limit of 40 
years, 10 age 45 and one age 35. 

The most prevalent amount limit 
is $5,000, 20 companies out of 29, 
the others having limits ranging 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


from $2,500 to $7,500. A few of 
these companies will issue a total 
limit of $10,000 on the non-medical 
basis provided no more than the 
regular limit is written within a 
stated period, usually twelve months. 


Territory and Agents 


With respect to territorial limita- 
tions it was felt from the outset that 
urban centers were not as desirable 
for non-medical as the rural dis- 
tricts where, too, the need for non- 
medical is greater. In general, mor- 
tality results tend to confirm this be- 


lief. But, in our opinion, the matter 
of territorial limitations is largely 
tied up with other factors, especially 
the character and honesty of the 
agents in the Field. It is now gener- 
ally recognized that the initial selec- 
tion of applicants by the agent is a 
very important part of the whole 
underwriting process and even more 
so in connection with non-medical 
underwriting. And in rural territory 
and in small towns the agent is more 
likely to have personal knowledge 
of his applicants. 


Medical examiner difficulties 


caused by the tight war situation in- 
duced liberalization ot 
number of companies. 
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were raised by some of the com- 
panies with lower limits but, in gen- 
eral, not above $5,000. Similarly, 
maximum age limits were brought 
up to 40 by some companies with 
lower limits. But for the most part 
liberalization was in the direction of 
expanding territorial limitations so 
that many companies are now ac- 
cepting non-medical from large cities 
as well as from small towns and 
rural districts. 

The rapid demobilization of the 


armed forces is bringing back to 
civilian practice a _ proportionate 


number of doctors and easing the 
problem of securing prompter ex- 
aminations, although conditions are 


still far from pre-war in this respect. 
Non-Medical Future 


Will there be any tightening up 
of non-medical rules now? As yet, 
we have heard of no such move. But 
remembering that the extension of 
non-medical was torced upon com- 
panies by then existing conditions, 
that other companies initiated non- 
medical programs under similar ne- 
cessity, it will not be surprising to 
see changes back in the direction of 
pre-war practices. 

lt is quite possible that in some 
instances steps toward liberalization 
may have been. compelled without 
the safeguard of a well trained Field 
force of high calibre. The opinion 
is held widely that the results under 
non-medical underwriting are de- 
termined principally by the agents, 
by their honesty and thoroughness in 
completing the requirements of non- 
medical applications. While actual 
dishonesty is rare, carelessness is 
more prevalent and it can be respon- 
sible for extra mortality just as much 
as dishonesty. It is, therefore, es- 
sential to be able to control agents 
so that violations of instructions 
and carelessness can be _ handled 
promptly, even to the extent of with- 
drawing the privilege of submitting 
non-medical business. 

Companies will be studying their 
non-medical experience at the earli- 
est convenient moment and any fu- 
ture moves may await the results of 
these studies. Unfortunately, it takes 
considerable time to get the final test 
of underwriting practices, viz., mor- 
tality experience, and it will be sev- 
eral years before sufficient data un- 
der the liberalized rules are avail- 
able. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES | 
Partnership Insurance 


HERE has never been a time 
during the fifteen years of my life 
insurance career like the present for 
Partnership Life Insurance. Drive 
around your town and look at the 
new buildings under construction, 


‘and the new businesses that seem to 


have sprung up practically over 
night since V-J Day. The need is 
evident. 

There are two primary reasons that 
Partnership Insurance is more in de- 
mand now than ever before. First, the 
returning veteran is now realizing 
his life’s ambition by establishing his 
own business. While in the service 
he has had an opportunity to save a 
financial backlog which now makes 
it possible to finance such a venture. 
Because the average young veteran 
has limited capital he seeks out 
others to join him, and together they 
pool their capital for the business 
enterprise. This naturally results in 
the formation of a partnership be- 
tween two or more interested 
parties. Certain businesses demand 
different abilities and the normal re- 
sult is the cooperation of two or 
more in the venture. Obviously, both 
financial and management advan- 
tages are to be found in the arrange- 
ment, 


Reasons 


The various benefits that the Gov- 
ernment has provided for the vet- 
eran through the G.I. Bill of Rights 
may help him financially to establish 
a business. Though he may not take 
advantage of funds for the business 
venture, at least he can utilize them 
for his home and reserve his capital 
for business purposes. 

The second reason why there is 
such an increase in partnership type 
of business are the large number of 
civilians who have been obliged to 
postpone during the war years any 
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by EUNICE C. BUSH 


new venture. During the four war 
years building has been restricted 
and merchandise scarce. In antic- 
ipation of the release of new mer- 
chandise that would be available after 
reconversion, these new businesses 
have been established and new build- 
ings erected to be ready for the mer- 
chandise when it is available. Of 
course this has meant going in debt 
in addition to using all available 
capital. 

Most of the new established busi- 
nesses have been formed as partner- 
ships due to the tax advantages of 
this type of business. Many close 
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Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 
1941; qualified I! consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944—45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 


writers’ Association, being president in 1942- 


43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 


corporations as well have _ been 
changed to partnerships during the 
war for similar reasons. 


We are in a position to offer a 
wonderful service to these new part- 
nerships when we propose a plan 
that will guarantee the continuance 
of their business in the event of the 
death of one of the partners. Many 
new partnerships have invested _all 
of their capital in their new busi- 
nesses and have outstanding in- 
debtedness that they hope to retire 
if all live and enjoy success. In the 
event of the premature death of 
one of the partners, it would be im- 
possible for them to finance a buy- 
and-sell agreement without life in- 
surance on the lives of the part- 
ners. The death of a partner which 
would create many problems which 
must be inevitably faced by the sur- 
vivors releases through life insur- 
ance the funds necessary for the set- 
tlement of these problems. 


Career Underwriter 


Partnership insurance has always 
been an outstanding field for the 
career underwriter. The  under- 
writer who writes an average of a 
quarter million dollars annually al- 
ways has some partnership life in- 
surance business to account for part 
of his or her volume. This type of 
business is not a field alone for men. 
Any woman who is willing to make 
a study of the techniques of selling 
and learn the fundamentals under- 
lying this type of business will find 
it not only an interesting but re- 
munerative field. I would urge every 
woman to make at least one partner- 
ship presentation each week if pos- 
sible. At least she should take ad- 
vantage of the rich opportunities 
presenting themselves at this time 
and include three or four good cases 
in her year’s production. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Life Insurance Company Held Liable 

for Death of Sailor from Pneumonia, 

Notwithstanding Military Service 
Clause. 


HE Life and Casualty Insurance 

Company of Tennessee issued 
two policies on the life of Robert 
Edwards, Jr. The insured died 
from pneumonia at a Navy Radio 
Training School during time of war. 

The company denied liability on 
the policies, and in the trial of the 
case, the parties stipulated the facts. 
The first policy contained a provi- 
vision that the company’s liability 
would be limited to the reserve on 
the policy, or to one-fifth of the 
amount payable on the death of the 
insured, whichever was greater, if 
the insured died while enrolled in 
military, naval or air service in time 
of war, whether declared or unde- 
clared, or if insured died as the 
direct or indirect result of such serv- 
ice, without securing a permit signed 
by an executive officer of the com- 
pany, and without paying such extra 
premium as the company might fix 
to cover the increased hazard. 

The second policy contained the 
provision that the insured could 
serve in the Army, Navy or National 
Guard in time of peace, or for the 
purpose of maintaining order in case 
of riot, but that in time of actual 
war, a written permit and extra 
premium for such increased risk 
would be required. It further pro- 
vided that if the insured died while 
enrolled in such military service in 
war time, without such permit, the 
company’s liability was limited to 
the net reserve on the policy. 

No permit was secured and no 
extra premium was paid on either 


policy. 
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The beneficiary, in his suit, argued 
that there must be causal connection 
between the death of the insured 
and his military service in order to 
bring into effect the limitation of 
liability provided in the policies. 
The defendant insurance company 
contended that the limitation became 
effective automatically when the sta- 
tus of the insured as a member of 
the armed forces in time of war was 
established. 

Analysis of the two clauses in 
question brought the court to the 
conclusion that they were both un- 
certain and ambiguous, in that they 
did not definitely express the intent 
of the insurance company as to 
whether the purpose of the limitation 
was intended to exempt all the haz- 
ards and risks attendant upon mili- 
tary service in time of war, or only 
to those risks which were the result 
of such service. The court concluded 





Mr. 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 


that these provisions were further 
ambiguous in that they fail to fix 
either the conditions of a permit 
allowing such service or the amount 
of the premium payable thereunder. 
Construing these ambiguous 
clauses, the court concluded that 
the insured was protected thereun- 
der against ordinary risks, whether 
in or out of the military or naval 
service, but that he was excluded 
from such protection in the event of 
that character of service in,time of 
war which would expose him to the 
risks and hazards attendant thereon. 
The judgment of the trial court in 
favor of the beneficiary named in the 
policy was affirmed by the Louisiana 
Court of Appeals on February 4, 
1946. Edwards, Sr., Plaintiff, Ap- 
pellee vs. Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Tennessee, De- 
fendant, Appellant, 11 Life Cases, 
page 712, Paragraph 504, 527. 


Service of Process on State Insurance 
Commissioner Held Ineffective as to 
Company Not Licensed in That State. 


Columbian Protective Association 
of Binghamton, N. Y. on August 22, 
1939, issued its life insurance policy 
to Clarence Wright, whose address 
was New York City, where the pol- 
icy was delivered. 

The insured was inducted into 
military service at New York, which 
he gave as his home address. He 
died in Belgium on October 17, 
1944. For scme time prior to his 
induction into military service, in- 
sured mailed premiums, accompa- 
nied by premium receipt book from 
Sumpter, South Carolina. 

The beneficiary in the policy 

(Continued on page 36) 
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PECIFICALLY for the needs of the Payroll 
Department, the purpose of this new PAYROLL TAX 
GUIDE is to report on withholding of income and 
social security taxes under federal and state laws, 
city income tax withholding, the computation of 
employer's taxes based on payrolls, and the proper 
computation of earnings under federal wage-hour 


controls. 


It’s New and Good 

It follows that the CCH PAYROLL TAX GUIDE 
is not for the specialist, the man concerned with the 
technical aspects of the “payroll laws”. (CCH’s reg- 
ular line standbys: — Standard Federal Tax Reports, 
Unemployment Insurance Reports, and Labor Law 
Reports — continue as the full-scale reporters on 
federal and state tax and labor laws!) 

Instead here is a reporter specifically for those 
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CCH TOPICAL 
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whose interests are principally in the “accounting 
or “bookkeeping” or “reporting and payment” 
angles of “payroll tax laws,” whose problems are 
procedural and functional rather than legal in 
nature. 

Here is a continuing reporter especially designed 
to give those interested only in the “mechanics” of 
these laws the practical, procedural facts and data 
they want. 

Pertinent new developments are promptly 
reported to keep subscribers currently informed 
of events of interest or importance in the field of 
“payroll law”. 

Write for Complete Details 

ComMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE, ING, 


PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW BEPORTS 


New YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
Empire STATE BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLOG. 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


relied upon the case of White vs. 
Indiana Travelers Assurance Com- 
pany, 22 So. 2d 137. 

Suit was filed in South Carolina 
and complaint served on State In- 
surance Commissioner under the 
provisions of the Uniform Unau- 
thorized Insurers Act. On March 
12, 1946, the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina affirmed the action 
of the trial court in setting aside the 
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GUARDIAN of 
TOMORROW 


It is an unusual American who does 
not have as a primary goal—future 
security for himself and his family. 
Yet perhaps nothing so universally 
desired is more impossible of attain- 
ment when the individual must de- 
pend only on himself. 

But through life insurance such se- 
curity is available to everyone, and 
we at Provident have helped an ever- 
increasing number of Americans face 
the unpredictable future with confi- 
dence. For three decades we have 
been able to provide for the future 
security of more and more people 
through a program of conservative 
growth . .. based on sound, safe, fi- 
nancial principles. 

If we are to be the guardians of 
tomorrow for yet more and more peo- 
ple, we must build for tomorrow. 
That is our planned course. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


208 PLATT BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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service of process, on the ground 
that no policy was issued or deliv- 
ered to a citizen or resident of South 
Carolina, and that the defendant in- 
surance company is not now and 
never has been operating in South 
Carolina. 

The Supreme Court concluded 
that the trial judge was justified in 
holding that no contract of insur- 
ance was issued or delivered to a 
citizen or resident of South Carolina, 
and that the defendant was not doing 
business in South Carolina within 
the meaning of the statute. To hold 
otherwise would permit a _ policy 
holder to subject an insurance com- 
pany to the jurisdiction of any state, 
simply by mailing a premium from 
that state, whether the company so 
wished or not. In view of the fact 
that during the late World War II 
many premiums on insurance poli- 
cies were mailed from states where 
the insurance company in question 
had no permit to transact business 
makes this decision of unusual in- 
terest, Sanders, Admx. vs. Colum- 
bian Protective Association of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., 11 Life Cases, Page 
710, Paragraph 504, 526. 


SPENDING 


Increased Rate 


TARTING the year off with the 

greatest consumer spending on 
record, the American people as a 
whole saved less in the first three 
months of 1946 than in any compa- 
rable period since before Pearl Har- 
bor, according to figures compiled 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and made public last month 
by the Life Insurance Companies in 
America. 

“This development is of marked 
significance at this time,” the Life 
Insurance Companies stated, “in 
view of the continued great infla- 
tionary pressures and the shortages 
of consumers’ goods, aggravated by 
the production lag in recent months. 
It was the good common sense of 
the American people—their saving 
as never before and their restraint 
in buying—that played such a vital 
role in helping to prevent runaway 
prices during and immediately after 
the war and in preventing a spiralling 
of prices such as occurred in the first 
World War period.” 


Consumer spending in the firs 
three months of 1946 ran at the an 
nual rate of $120 billions, accord 
ing to the Department of Commerce 
This is more than $9 billions above 
the previous record annual rate j 
the final quarter of last year whic 
included the Christmas spending 
boom. 

Income payments to individuals 
were at the annual rate of $156 bil- 
lions in the first three months, ac 
cording to the Department of Seal 





merce. Deducting Federal, Stat 
and local taxes, spending income 0 
individuals was at the annual leve 
of $139 billions in the quarter, or 
little below the wartime peaks es- 
tablished last year. 

“As a result of the sharp rise in 
spending,’ the Life Insurance Com- 
panies stated, “the rate of individual 
savings fell to a level of $19 billions 
on an annual basis, the Department 
of Commerce estimates. This is the 
lowest rate since the third quarter 
of 1941 when the annual savings 
rate was $15.5 billions. In the final 
quarter of 1941, when Pearl Har- 
bor occurred, individual savings ran 
at an annual rate of $19.2 billions. 

“The savings level in the first 
quarter of 1946 was at the annual 
rate of approximately 14 per cent 
of the spendable income of indi- 
viduals. This ratio is well above the 
normal long-term level of individual 
savings of about 10 per cent of 
spendable income, but it represents 
a marked decline from the wartime 
record. In each year from 1942 
through 1945 individual savings 
were at least 25 per cent of spend- 
able income.” 

The savings record of the Amert- 
can people as a whole from 1939 to 
the present is as follows (billions 
of dollars) : 

% Ratio 
Savings 

Dis- to Dis- 
posable posable 


Year Savings Income Income 
1939 $ 6.0 $ 67.7 9 
1940 7.3 729 10 
1941 14.2 88.7 16 
1942 28.6 110.6 26 
1943 33.3 124.6 27 
1944 38.9 137.4 28 
1945 34.9 139.7 25 
1946 (a) 19.0 139.0 14 


(a) Estimate based on first quarter 
rate. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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HE last article on Group Insur- 
ance discussed the broad coverage 
available to an industrial worker and 


this family. It is proposed that this 


be applied now to a typical claim 
to reveal the method by which such 
a plan spreads its ecomonic shelter 
over the workman. 

Elsewhere is shown a _ sample 
schedule of Group Insurance of the 
type discussed in last month’s issue. 
Let us assume that this plan is in 
force at the Ace High Corporation 
and Mervin Murgatroyd, a machin- 
ist there, is insured under the plan. 
Murgatroyd is earning about $50.00 
4 week and is, therefore, insured in 
Class III on the schedule. 

One Sunday while testing his new 
tires and the pleasures of as much 
gasoline as he wants, Murgatroyd, 
his wife Mabel and daughter Martha 
were involved in a most unfortunate 
accident -one of those things that 
is nobody’s fault ; a scream of brakes, 
a shrill yell, a crash! 
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Facing It 


In the hospital the Murgatroyds 
had to undergo careful examination 
and recover from shock. When all 
reports were in it seemed that Mrs. 
Murgatroyd was the least seriously 
injured but would require consider- 


able hospitalization to permit -the 


healing of many minor lacerations 


‘and some severe wounds. Poor 


ncome 
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| Martha has suffered a broken pelvis 


as well as other damage, and was in 
for a long stay at the hospital, and 
a good deal of surgical attention. 
But the breadwinner, Murgatroyd 
himself, suffered a broken arm, a 
badly fractured leg, and other dam- 
age. Things went rather badly for 
him and in the end an amputation 
of the leg was called for. Things 
were very dark indeed in the family, 
——no income, just bills, bills, bills! 
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GROUP 
Typical Claim 


by J. W. WESTAWAY 


x *k* & * 


After he returned to work Mur- 
gatroyd had reason to reflect on the 
hole which had been blasted in his 
life by the tragic results of a few 
moments that Sunday afternoon. 
Assessing the damage they totalled 
it as follows: 

Mervin himself had not worked 
for three months and then only on 
crutches. His hospital bill (had 
nearly stopped his heart )—68 days 
at $4.50 a day, plus X-rays, labora- 
tory fees and so on. The surgeon 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of "Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Public Relations Committee of 
Toronto Association. 






had been most considerate. ... In 
view of the blow Fate had dealt the 
family——-he charged him quite 
moderately. 


Mabel had picked up a bill for 
surgical treatment of $50.00 and had 
required two weeks in the hospital. 

Martha recovered very well con- 
sidering everything, but still her 
hospital bill was for 40 days and 
extras of $35.00. In addition there 
was the setting and care of the 
fracture, and other attention. 

The only bright spot for Murga- 
troyd was the way his company had 
helped to get him back at work and 
give him an income again. He had 
turned in his various bills to the 
Personnel Department, who for- 
warded them to the Insurance Com- 
pany. Almost by return mail he 
had received cheques. Although 
we never saw them they must have 
totalled something like this: ! 


Murgatroyd 
Loss of one limb...... $1,000.00 
Loss of time: 


13 weeks @ $20 per week 260.00 


Hospital : 
68 days @ $5 per day.. 340.00 
Incidental Expenses ... 50.00 
Surgeon : 
errr 150.00 
Mrs. Murgatroyd 
Hospital : 
14 days @ $5 per day.. 70.00 
Incidental Expenses ... 30.00 
EE ine ceccaveaeres 50.00 
Miss Murgatroyd 
Hospital : 
40 days @$5 perday .. 200.00 
Incidental Expenses ... 50.00 
NS 6 nk ad ceweelah de’ 120.00 





Total Claim Payments. .$2,300.00 


With his company’s Group Insur- 
ance, Murgatroyd was in a fairly 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Group—Continued 


happy condition. Without it he 
knew he would have carried a finan- 


cial burden for years. He reflected 
further that as tragic as had been 
his accident he had a great many 
more years left his Group In- 





surance was still good in case of 
another claim; and he hadn’t needed 
the $2,000 Life Insurance it stil] 
offered. 


Typical schedule of Group Insurance Benefits for employees of Ace High Corporation 








er ae EMPLOYEES es ee a 
DEPENDENTS 
. . i , ; — ‘ ¥ an 
fe Hospitalization 
Classification iodine aneaain 
Expense Benefit 
fedical 
Accidental Weekly 
Death Sickness Office ; Maxi- Maxi- Maxi- Maxi- 
and Dis- And or Daily mum mum Daily mum imum 
Life memberment Accident Hospital Home Hosp. Incid. Surg. Hosp. Incid. Surgical 
Average Weekly Earnings Insurance Insurance Benefit Visit Call Ben. Expense Fee Ben. Expense ‘ee 
I Under $30 $1,000 $1,000 $10 $2 $3 8694 4 «6$40)—ss$150—s$4—C(‘“sSCiKC~*«SS;CS‘ON 
II $30 but less than $40 1,500 1,500 15 2 3 4 40 150 4 40 150 
III $40 but less than $60 2,000 2,000 20 2 3 5 50 150 5 30 150 
IV $60 and over 3,000 3,000 30 2 3 6 60 150 6 60 150 





A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


BROAD interpretation of the 

life insurance business, written 
in a manner that will interest both 
insurance officials and the policy- 
holders, appeared in bookstores in 
April. The book, “A Century of 
American Life Insurance,” is a 
history of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, 
1843-1943, written by Shepard B. 
Clough, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia Uinversity. 

Divided into four parts, the book 
starts off with a comparison of the 
present position of American Life 
Insurance and its beginnings, thus 
laying a clear and concise foundation 
for the more detailed story appear- 
ing in the remainder of the book. 

Part II deals with the period 
1843-1870, covering the growth of 
life insurance during that period, 
and the evolution of the contract. 
This section also deals with the early 
problems of Mortality Tables, Pre- 
miums, Reserves, and Dividends; 
the selection of risks and marketing 
policies; and investments and man- 
agement. 

In Part III Mr. Clough writes of 
the period 1871-1906, telling of the 
extensive development of life insur- 
ance during that time; the introduc- 
tion of Deferred Dividend Policies ; 
the extension of The Mutual Life’s 
market; the broadening of the In- 
vestment Portfolio; managerial con- 
trol; The Armstrong Investigation. 
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In the last portion of the book, 
Mr. Clough covers the period 1907— 
1943. Here he sums up the New 
Era in life insurance; tells of recent 


trends in Policy Contracts; In- 
formed Selling and Selection of 


Risks; Securities Investment; and 
current management of The Mutual 
Life. 


Background 


Wesley C. Mitchell, Director of 
Research, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, in his foreword to 
the book states: “The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
provides in this volume a model 
that other business enterprises may 
well emulate. When its hundredth 
anniversary approached, the com- 
pany sought the services of a pro- 
fessional historian to prepare an ac- 
count of its career. It put its records 
at his disposal and gave him a free 
hand in using them as his judgment 
dictated. The result is an illuminat- 
ing history not merely of The 
Mutual Life, but also of the indus- 
try in which it has been a leader.” 

Mr. Clough states in the preface: 
“My work at The Mutual Life was 
done under the most auspicious 
circumstances. Not only was I per- 
mitted access to all the Company’s 
records, but the conclusions which I 
reached and to which I gave expres- 
sion were entirely my own. I was 


shown the greatest courtesy by Pres- 
ident Lewis W. Douglas, Executive 
Vice-President Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, and various members of the 
board of trustees.” 

The Columbia Press states that 
Mr. Clough’s book is “the best case 
history of the insurance business 
that has yet been done. The author 
of several works on economic his- 
tory, as well as a member of the 
research staffs of many business and 
governmental agencies dealing with 
social and political science, Shepard 
B. Clough is well qualified to write 
the book.” 

The Press also maintained that in 
selecting The Mutual Life of New 
York as a comparison company with 
which to contrast the background 
of the industry as a whole and our 
whole economy, Mr. Clough made a 
wise choice. Most existing com- 
panies developed along the same 
lines as The Mutual Life, thus mak- 
ing Mr. Clough’s story in many re- 


spects a general history of life in-} 


surance in this country, rather than 
the story of just one company. 

Since a majority of policyholders 
do not have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the general background of 
the insurance industry, it is felt by 
company officials that Mr. Clough’s 
book fills a longstanding gap. 

Price of book is $4.50 at book- 
stores or Columbia Press, New 
York, N. Y. 
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TIME CONTROL 


Case History 


OBERT PITCHER, all time 

leader among agents of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company with total production 
credits in 1945 of $5,635,003.00 can 
tell you where he was on any day in 
the past nine years. 

Time control, to Mr. Pitcher, who 
entered the life insurance business 
soon after his graduation from Am- 
herst College 14 years ago, means 
setting yourself up as a business and 
keeping as accurate records on your- 
self as any other business keeps on 
the various elements of its operation. 

“A life insurance agent is a one 
man business,” said Mr. Pitcher. 
“He has to organize himself just as 
aarefully as he would organize a 
shop, taking regular inventory, giv- 
ing the utmost in service to custom- 
ers, keeping his books balanced and 
knowing through a clear set of rec- 
ords just exactly where he stands at 
all times. He’s got to budget his 
expenses and put something back 
into the business every year. 

“T know just how much time I 
spend in office work, in travel, in 
prospecting and exactly how many 
calls I make every year. By looking 
at the record I can give you a pretty 
good idea of just how many calls I 
have to make to produce the results 
I want.” 

If all this makes Mr. Pitcher look 
like a man who devotes twenty-four 
hours a day to his business, then you 
just don’t happen to live in his com- 
munity. For his participation in 
Community Fund work, in Red 
Cross and a multitude of other civic, 
church and charitable activities are 
alla part of the same interest in hu- 
man beings and their problems 
which actuates him as a life insur- 
ance man. 

He believes that there are three 


surance business. The cardinal rule 
is that you’ve got to like all kinds of 
people a lot and enjoy being with 
them and get a real satisfaction out 
of helping them with their problems. 

“It is perfectly possible,” says Mr. 
Pitcher, “to be anti-social and still 
make a success in a number of pro- 


fessions, but such a person had bet- 


ter stay out of the life insurance 
business, because he can’t win. 


JUNE 1, 
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“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning servicemen want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that I may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman fo retain and convert 


to-a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 





Home Office 


‘‘T suppose the other two keys will 
help open the door to success in any 
business,” he added. “They are sim- 
ply that you’ve got to follow the 
golden rule. (There’s no business 
where any sidetracking of moral 
principle comes home to roost any 
faster.) And you’ve got to work 
hard and run your job according to 
sound business principles.” 

Robert Pitcher is a versatile life 
insurance man. He believes the 
agent who restricts his activities to 
any particular field is making a mis- 
take. He points out that going “all 
out” on doctors, lawyers, farmers, 
bankers or any other type of busi- 


Doyunded 1667 





Des Moines 


ness or professional man may be 
profitable for an agent when times 
are good, but when business is poor 
in his particular chosen field, he is 
likely to find himself without a 
source of prospects. 

He believes in having diversified 
types of prospects and policyholders. 
On the same day he wrote a sub- 
stantial pension trust case, he also 
sold $1000 to a telephone operator 
who wanted “just enough so I won’t 
be a burden on my folks if anything 
happens.”’ 

One or two nights a week he 
spends reading and studying in or- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Time Control—Continued 


der to keep in touch with situations 
which lead to new markets and new 
areas for developing prospects. He 
keeps himself well informed, so that 
he can anticipate trends which lead 
to opening up new sources of busi- 
ness. In a word, he goes to market 
in his thinking, long before he packs 
his brief case for that important in- 
terview. 


Importance of Records 


This top-flight agent confesses 
that he doesn’t enjoy “‘paper work”’ 
any more than the next man, but he 
deplores such popular defeatist 
statements as “You can’t make a 
bookkeeper out of a salesman,” of- 
fered as excuses for a sloppy ap- 
proach to the business of prospect- 
ing. He takes a lot of good natured 
kidding about the time he spends on 
making up a prospect file. “Just the 
other day,” he recounts, “somebody 
said to me: ‘Bob, why waste your 
time making up those prospect 
cards, Surely you can keep any 
prospects you have in your head.’ I 
told him that I hoped the day would 


never come when | have so few 
prospects I can carry all I need to 
know about them in my head. A 
man just can’t do an efficient pros- 
pecting job without keeping com- 
plete records. Paper work isn’t fun, 
but it’s all part of the necessary job 
of keeping oneself organized.” 

Another subject on which Mr. 
Pitcher feels strongly is that of 
keeping one’s personal finances in 
order. Says he: “A life insurance 
agent just can’t go around telling 
other people how to keep their finan- 
cial situations in order, if he is wor- 
rying about overdue bills himself. 
If a man can’t manage his own fi- 
nances, he just can’t be convincing 
when he urges someone else to. And 
it isn’t a matter of how much money 
you make, but how you handle it. 
When I started in business, I didn’t 
earn any more than any other rooky 
agent the first year, but I made it a 
rule and I’ve stuck to it ever since, 
always to pay this month’s expenses 
out of last month’s earnings. If you 
can follow this rule faithfully you 
are entitled to give sound advice 
about money.” 

Just thirty-eight years old, Mr. 
Pitcher lives with his wife and two 


children in Belmont, a suburb of 
Boston. He entered the life insur 
ance business in the John Hancodiil 
Boston general agency when it was 
under the direction of Paul F. Clark, 
now president of the company and 
has been associated with that agency 
ever since. For the past three years 
he has been a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 
Latest "Brain Child" 


It has been proposed by some 
members of the Federal Reserve 
Board that U. S. Government bonds 
be exchanged to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance and/or annuities. 
Details of this latest “brain child” 
are not available. The experience of 
the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments in selling annuities has been 
like most governmental business 
ventures—very unsuccessful. But 
whether such schemes fail or suc- 
ceed they accomplish the primary 
purpose of their sponsors—keeping 
a large number of bureaucrats on 
the public payroll. 
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opportunities. 


Reconversion or Relocation 


Returning service men are seeking business 








MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Released civilians in war plants are looking 
for positions affording favorable opportunity 
for progress and advancement. 

Those in either category who have sales 
ability and enjoy sales work should raise 
their sights to the Life and Accident and 
Health insurance business. 


Federal Life Insurance Company can provide 
the opportunity for those who have the abil- 
ity to develop a general agency or to write 
personal business. 

If you believe you can qualify you owe it 
to yourself to investigate this company and 
learn directly what is available from the 
standpoint of sale material, compensation 
and territory. 


Act now by contacting 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


168 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 

















HOME OFFICE  o FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ri ILLINOIS 


“bs Faithful as Old Faithful” 
ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST 
COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Whole Life (Paid Up at 85) 
Minimum $2,500—Maximum $100,000 


Age Limit 5 to 60 
20 Year Annual Net 





Annual Cost Per $1,000 
Premium Present Dividend Scale 
Age Per $1,000 (Not Guaranteed) 
5 13.35 4.53 
6 13.27 3.98 
7 13.29 3.63 
8 13.40 3.43 
9 13.56 3.32 
10 13.75 3.25 
15 15.02 3.10 
25 18.56 2.81 
35 24.30 3.21 
45 34.25 6.59 


SAME RATES—SAME DIVIDENDS AND SAME LOW 
NET COST SINCE 1937 
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HIRE never has been a time in 
the history of American industry, 
when the importance of the key-man 
to a given enterprise was as great 
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as it is today. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the most vital part of any 
siccessful business is comprised of 
its backbone personnel. 

There still exists a seller’s market 
—this we see at every turn. Raw 
materials and salable products are 
till difficult to procure. But, one 
day, in the not too distant future, 





these problems will be satisfactorily 
overcome. 


Organization 


The big issue is—and will continue 
to be—organization ; properly quali- 
fed manpower and trained executive 
personnel. When America is pro- 
ducing in abundance, once again, 
the emphasis will quickly shift from 
seller to customer. With this con- 
version, however, the men and 
women who comprise the basic or- 
ganization of a given business en- 
terprise will not become less im- 
portant. Contrarily, they may well 
become far more valuable to the 
companies which they serve. 

Most successful organizations 
recognize the fact that they are built 
around key-men ; men without whom 
they could not long continue to 
operate in a successful fashion. They 
have their chemists, their inventors, 
their comptrollers, cost department 
heads, managerial, advertising, sales 
and supervisory executives. All 
these individuals and many others 





are continually and incessantly re- 
lied upon, to conduct the business 
ina successful manner. They are 
looked to, to meet the questions with 
which the company is presently con- 
lronted, and to anticipate those prob- 
lems which are now in the making. 
That these individuals are essential 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


to the profitable operation of the 
business is not to be questioned. 
That, if they were to abruptly de- 
part from the scene, they could only 
be replaced after encountering con- 
siderable difficulty and expense, is 
readily recognizable. 


Strange Enigma 


For all the talk and writing that 
has been done with respect to busi- 
ness life insurance and key-man 
coverage, the fact is that here exists 
an avenue for life underwriter serv- 
ice that still remains most substanti- 
ally untapped. Strange, beyond rec- 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


ESTATES and TAXES 


Business Life Inusurance— 


onciliation, is the fact that no suc- 
cessful industrialist would be with- 
out full fire insurance protection on 
the buildings which he owns and in 
which his product is manufactured. 
And yet, the men who are respon- 
sible for the very creating of that 
product from the processing of it, 
to its actual sale, remain uninsured. 
If the building burns down, the 
owner collects a certain amount of 
fire insurance. With this sum he is 
in a position to rebuild. If his chem- 
ist dies, however, and the chemical 
formulas which reposed only in the 
mind of the man who concocted 
them, no financial recovery is had 
to replace this loss. 


Indemnification Necessary 


It might take five to ten years to 
replace a valuable chemist. Where 
is the company to look for its in- 
demnification? Must it be forced to 
dip into undistributed earnings to 
counteract this financial loss? Shall 
some of the remaining key-employ- 
ees be compelled to accept decreased 
compensations while the company is 
endeavoring to replace this import- 
ant key-man? How is it to meet 
competition when its productive pro- 
cesses have been seriously impaired ? 
What shall the answer be? 

When a key-man suddenly drops 
out of the picture, there exists no 
assurance that he can be readily re- 
placed. If life insurance comprises 
the response where a family loses a 
husband and father, certainly the 
same basic approach is available to 
the business which loses a key-man. 
To offset the loss of earnings in the 
family, the insurance proceeds that 
fall due upon the insured-provider’s 
death, enable the insured’s depend- 
ents to carry through the difficult 
period. If this works successfully 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


with the family, as it does, then why 
does it not apply with equal em- 
phasis in business? Most alert life 
underwriters are convinced of the 
essentiality of life insurance to busi- 
ness. The criticism does not lie here. 
The trouble with the situation re- 
poses in the fact that not enough 
life underwriters take it upon them- 
selves to convince their business 
prospects of the dire necessity for 
key-man coverage. 


Genuine Service 


Selling life insurance where a 
specific need exists, constitutes the 
rendering of a genuine service. That 
there presently prevails a tremen- 
dous need for key-man coverage in 
every part of every state of the 
Union, comprises a statement that 
goes unchallenged. If, what is best 


for the client, is best for the man who 
serves him, and the life underwriter 
is really out to perform both for his 
client, and for himself, he must 
thoroughly re-study the whole ques- 
tion of key-man insurance indemnifi- 
cation. 

Not only can the life underwriter 
point out to his client that key-man 
protection presently affords the 
closest approach to a financial stop- 
gap in the event of the sudden death 
of a key-employee, but he can show 
that this will serve as a credit shock- 
absorber to the company at a time 
when it may require such assist- 
ance. It is generally acknowledged 
that, in many instances, where a key- 
man has suddenly passed on and no 
provision for financial indemnifica- 
tion has existed, the company has 
been prejudiced in the eyes of both 
its creditors and customers. Since 
life insurance proceeds receivable by 
reason of the death of an insured 





HOME OFFICE 


years experience. 


UNDERWRITER 


Excellent opportunity for a capable Home Office 
Underwriter between ages 25-35, with five to ten 


Inquiries will be treated confidentially. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











Office group. 





GREENSBORO 








Service 


The Pilot is proud of the close personal 
relationship that exists between its Home 
Office, field organizations, and policyhold- 
ers. No policyholder ever becomes “just 


a number” to any member of the Home 


PiILoT LIFE paw 
INSURANCE COMPANY “esa 


O. F. STAFFORD, President 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
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are exempt from both normal in 
come and surtaxes (except wher 
there has been an assignment for 
valuable consideration ), no deterren 
to key-man coverage looms in thi 
regard. 


INVESTMENT SEMINAR 


HE 1946 sessions of the Lif 

Officers Investment Seminar wi 
be held at the Indiana Universi 
School of Business, Bloomington 
Indiana, July 8 to July 20, 1946, i 
has been announced by Dr. Harr 
C. Sauvain, Professor of Finance at 
the University, and Director of the 
Seminar. Dr. Sauvain is now en- 
gaged in preparing the program for 
the session, following a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents, at 
which plans were thoroughly dis- 
cussed and approved. The Seminar 
is a project of the American Life 
Convention and its Financial Sec- 
tion. Its activities are directed by a 
Board of Regents which includes 
officers of the Financial Section, and 
designated members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention. 

In the past, highly successful 
Seminars were held at Indiana Uni 
versity in 1940, 1941, and 1942, an 
were suspended thereafter as a re 
sult of difficulties in organizatio 
and transportation during the War. 
Their purpose has been to offer an 
opportunity for thorough discussion 
and study of contemporary problems 
bearing on the investment policies of 
life insurance companies. Plans for 
the 1946 meeting are expected to re- 
sult in bringing before the attend- 
ants at the Seminar a faculty of out- 
standing educators and leaders in 
the fields of government and private’ 
finance, including several who are 
internationally noted. | 

The 1946 Seminar will be limited 
to 100 registrants. Registration fee 
will be $200, which is an all expense! 
charge, and includes room and board 
at the modern and _ beautifull 





























equipped dormitories of the Univer 
sity. Although the program lai 
is very full, some time and excellen 
athletic facilities will be available fo 
those who wish to enjoy them 
Registration will be handled through 


the offices of the American Life 
Convention, 230 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, I[llinois. 
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PENSION DATA 


Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 


MPLOYERS who are interested 

in new plans can learn much of 
“what to do” and “what not to do” 
from an analysis of the experience of 
existing plans. This survey would 
cover the four areas of benefits, 
funding methods, membership and 
costs. 

In the area of benefits, pensions 
need to be at a level which facilitates 
(or at least does not deter) retire- 
ments. Nine out of ten existing pen- 
sion and deferred-distribution types 
of profit-sharing plans need over- 
hauling today to meet the usual ob- 
jectives of a pension of one-third of 
current final pay. 

In the area of funding methods 
we have noted the varying degrees 
of flexibility of contributions and 
benefits. The “Case Method” is used 
to distinguish different aspects. 


Number of Retirement Income Policy 
Pension Plans 


There are about twenty-three 
hundred retirement income policy 
pension plans out of a total of some 
sixty-five hundred existing pension 
plans in the United States, or about 
one out of three. 

There are two main groups of 
retirement income policy pension 
plans. Ninety per cent of these plans 
are confined to “small business.”’ 
The remaining ten per cent are in 
cases of “big business” but the eli- 
gibility rules of those plans have 
confined participation in the plan 
to a small percentage of total em- 
ployees, generally averaging from 
four to twenty per cent of the total, 
and sometimes less. These latter 
types use restrictive eligibility rules 
which limit participation to those 
employees who earn over three thou- 
sand dollars a year, or those com- 
pensated solely on a salary basis, or 
both. We will discuss such types 
of “big business” plans later. 
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by MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 


Director Pension Planning Company 


But, first let us confine our re- 
marks to the nine out of ten plans 
which are cases of “‘small business.” 
Such plans probably do not average 
more than thirty to forty participants 
per case even though they generally 
cover all the employees who meet 
a waiting period such as three or 
five years. 

Retirement income policy pension 
plans are a fairly new development. 
Only a few cases were in existence 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a_ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russel R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


ten years ago. The preponderance 
of them were established since Pearl 
Harbor. Thus, these were developed 
mostly during an artificial period 
of excess profit taxes and wage 
stabilization, during a pioneering 
stage in which the insurance com- 
panies, the agents, the employers 
and the Treasury Department. had 
to feel their way in this new field, of 
the extension of the pension concept 
down to “smaller business” than 
group annuities or self-administra- 
tion had previously covered. 

Hence any defects which have 
shown up in the use of retirement 
income policy plans as a funding 
method for pension systems may be 
chalked up to a considerable extent 
to the growth of knowledge in a new 
field. It is not that retirement in- 
come policies aren't good. They are 
fine for individuals but they are not 
the best method of funding pension 
systems for employees. 


Avoid Loss 


Fortunately, retirement income 
policy pension plans can be over- 
hauled without sacrificing the pre- 
miums previously paid but the cure 
will be understood more clearly after 
the defects of retirement income 
policy plans are more thoroughly 
canvassed. 

In Cases Nos. twenty-one to 
twenty-five we have indicated that 
the retirement income policy pension 
plan is the least flexible in provid- 
ing full employee pension and in- 
surance benefits during years in 
which an employer suspends or di- 
minishes his contributions, such as 
during depression periods. 


Causes of Termination of Pension 
Plans 


There is not enough data avail- 
able to form definite conclusions as 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Pension Data—Continued 


to the causes of terminations of pen- 
sion plans in the past. However, 
studies that have been made enable 
one to ascertain three bases for 
greater vulnerability. 

One of these impressions is that 
terminated pension plans happened 
mostly in “small business” ; a second 
impression is that terminations have 
generally been aggravated by fixed 
commitments; and a third impres- 
sion is that mergers and consolida- 
tions have been another major cause 
of plan terminations. 


Case #27 Small Business 


As to the first impression, namely 
that terminations occurred mostly 


in smaller organizations because 
there would generally be wider 
fluctuations during the various 


stages of the economic cycles than 
with big employers. Generally the 
smaller companies have not built 
up the reserves and stability to carry 
fixed pension commitments during 
depression periods as well as the 
larger organizations with more am- 
ple resources. It is interesting to 
note that this may even apply to 
non-profit organizations whose in- 
come is in turn dependent on the 
fluctuating fortunes of their spons- 
ors. Consequently, we observe that 
the use of fixed premium commit- 
ments runs counter to what we may 
generally expect as the ability to pay 
of smaller organizations during 
periods of depression. 


Case #28 Fixed Commitments 


The second impression is that 
fixed commitments such as in retire- 
ment income policies are generally 
causes of termination of plans. 
Whenever an employer suspends 
such premiums it is usual to borrow 
against the cash surrender values 
of the policies to pay the premiums 
in order to keep the policy and in- 
surance alive. But this borrowing 
generally reduces pensions for those 
retiring currently as well as usually 
reducing the insurance benefits. 

Furthermore, in subsequent re- 
covery periods, such plans generally 
provide that an employer in making 
up suspended contributions will do 
sO over an ensuing ten year span 
and likewise prorate such back pay- 
ments over young and old alike. 
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Oldest First 


By contrast, under self-adminis- 
tration or group annuities (oldest 
first for past service) or group an- 
nuity deposit administration such 
“make-up contributions’ would be 
allocated on the oldest first principle 
and hence provide pensions in the 
order of their maturity. 

So it may be summarized that the 
retirement income policy pension 
plan is more in the nature of a 
thrift account for young and old 
whereas the group annuity and self- 
administered plans are designed pri- 
marily to provide pensions on the 
oldest first principle. 

As stated, a parallel principle is 
typical group one year renewable 
term (group life) insurance. As 
long as the group life plan remains 
in force the young of today will 
become the old of tomorrow and it 
will work out equitably and fairly 
to them and meanwhile those who 
die will get their full death insur- 
ance protection. 

That is exactly the way it works 
out under a permanent pension sys- 
tem that is built on the oldest first 
principle, in whole (as in the case 
of self-administration or group an- 
nuity deposit administration) or in 
part (as in the case of group an- 
nuity allocation to the oldest first 
for past service and to young and 
old for current service). 


Case #29—Mergers 


A third cause of termination of 
pension plans was mergers, consoli- 
dations and reorganizations. The 
limited experience with mergers, 
consolidations and reorganizations 
during the past ten years since re- 
tirement income policy pension sys- 
tems have been adopted would in- 
dicate that such plans are generally 
unsuited for expanding to include 
employees of larger organizations as 
part of a merger because, even if the 
merger calls for continuation of 
existing pension systems, the desire 
for equity among all employees of a 
common employer would generally 
call for the replacement of the re- 
tirement income policies with either 
self-administration or group annui- 
ties. 


A Cure—Ordinary Life Plus 


One cure is to convert the existing 
retirement income policy pension 


plans into a combination of ordinary 
life policies and self-administration 
or group annuity. The ordinary life 
policy would be dated back to the 
original age and date of issue in the 
same insurance company (for in- 
surables ). 

Suppose, for example, a pension 
plan is four years old and an em- 
ployee has a $10,000 reirement in- 
come policy issued when the plan 
began, at his age forty and with 
four premiums paid since then. It 
called for an annual premium of, 
say, $556, and would have a cur- 
rent cash surrender value of $1,496 
at the end of the fourth year. If 
this policy were converted to an 
ordinary life policy as of age forty, 
the annual ordinary life premium 
would be reduced to $309, and the 
cash value of the converted ordinary 
life policy (four years old) would 
be $539. The insurance company 
would be asked to make a refund 
to the trustee of the difference be- 
tween the current cash surrender 
values of the two policies or $957 
($1,496 minus $539). This $957 
could be deposited in a supplemental 
“self-administered” pension trust 
fund invested in securities, such as 
U. S. Government bonds, or in a 
group annuity. Thereafter all old 
participants for salary increases, and 
all new participants, would obtain 
ordinary life policies for any death 
benefits under the plan and the bal- 
ance of employer’ contributions 
would be made to the self-adminis- 
tered account or to a group annuity. 
Then, at retirement, the pension pro- 
vided for the employee would come 
in part from the placing of the cash 
value of the ordinary life policy 
under its settlement options and the 
balance from the self-administered 
pension trust fund or the group an- 
nuity. 


Full Benefits 


But note that during depression 
periods every employee could be as- 
sured of his full pension at retire- 
ment, even though the employer 
temporarily suspended  contribu- 
tions, as long as there was enough 
money in the self-administered fund 
or the group annuity to provide the 
balance of the required pension be- 
cause the self-administered fund or 
the group annuity (at least for past 
service) could be available under 
the “oldest first” principle. 
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()f course, as has been our ex- 
perience, we are presupposing bona- 
fide, nondiscriminatory, permanent 
pension systems. Furthermore, it 1s 
obvious that in the long run, if a 
plan terminated, some employees 
must get hurt if the employer has 
not fully funded the cost of all bene- 
fits accrued up to the date of term- 
ination of the plan, no matter what 
funding method is used. But at least 
the removal of the fixed premium 
commitment of retirement income 
policies tends to remove what may 
turn out to be one of the very causes 
of early termination of plans. Hence, 
by keeping the plans alive it is en- 
tirely possible that in recurring 
periods of recovery and prosperity 
the employers may be able and will- 
ing to make up for the suspended 
contributions so that the pension 
plan can continue as a “going con- 
cern’ without any employee ever 
suffering a shrinkage or delay in 
any benefits to which he becomes 
entitled at normal retirement, ap- 
proved early retirement, disability 
retirement or death. 


Death Benefits 


Even death benefits are generally 
reduced under the retirement income 
policy pension plan when an em- 
ployer skips premium contributions 
or makes a loan against the policy 
to pay premiums to keep the insur- 
ance alive. By contrast, under the 
combination ordinary life and self- 
administered or group annuity plan, 
the pension and insurance benefits 
can be met as they mature pretty 
much independent of the year-by- 
vear employer contributions to the 
plan. 

"57" Varieties 


The writer was responsible for 
creating this combination ordinary 
life plan idea, which has “57” varie- 
ties of adaptations. These include 
the use of group permanent ordi- 
nary life instead of individual ordi- 
nary life policies for cases large 
enough for such group coverage. 
The basic concept has been widely 
adopted by some of the leading life 
insurance companies that originally 
issued nothing but retirement-income 
policy pension plans. Hundreds of 
small, medium and large pension 
plans have been installed on this 
combination basis. 


“Copyright 1946, Pension Planning Company 
of New York, N. Y. 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


OLONEL Francis R. Dieuaide, 

up to recently Chief of the 
Tropical Disease Treatment Branch 
of the Surgeon General’s Office, has 
been named Scientific Director of 
the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, it was announced last 
month by M. Albert Linton, chair- 
man of the Fund. 

Dr. Dieuaide, who received the 
Legion of Merit, for his supervision 
of the treatment of malaria and 
other tropical diseases in the Army, 
assumed his duties with the Life In- 
surance Fund on April 1. Before 
going into the Medical Corps in 
1943, Dr. Dieuaide was Clinical 
Professor of Medicine at the Har- 
vard Medical School, a post which 
he is resigning. 

Coincident with the announce- 
ment of Dr. Dieuaide’s appointment, 
Mr. Linton announced that directors 
of the Fund had approved a new 
series of grants totalling $310,000 in 
support of research work on dis- 
eases of the heart and related dis- 
eases at 27 institutions in this coun- 
try and in Canada. This action 
brings the total of grants made since 
the Fund was organized to $436,000. 
Other applications are still under 
consideration. 

As Scientific Director, Dr. Dieu- 
aide will investigate the applications 
for funds and make recommenda- 
tions to the group’s advisory coun- 
cil, 

Dr. Dieuaide is author of a book, 
“Civilian Health in Wartime,” and 
various articles in professional 
medical journals. 


Grants 


The new grants made by the 
Fund represent a total of 34 specific 
allocations to institutions and re- 
search workers. Five of the grants 
are for studies on arteriosclerosis 
and coronary diseases, four for 
studies on hypertension, three for 
studies on kidney diseases, and five 
for research work on rheumatic 
fever. Nine of the studies are con- 
cerned with fundamental physiolog- 
ical problems and eight are for basic 
chemical and pharmacologic studies 
of the circulation. 


The first annual report of the 
Fund for the year 1945 points out 
that, due to the fact that the Fund 
did not actually start operations un- 
til the closing months of the year, 
only 25% of the annual contribu- 
tions were called for in 1945, but 
indicates the intention to call for the 
full contributions amounting to ap- 
proximately $580,000, on the basis 
of the present membership, in 1946. 
Of the $144,928 received in 1945, 
$126,525 is earmarked for grants al- 
ready approved for eight research 
projects under way at six medical 
schools of colleges and universities. 
Expenses absorbed $3,374, with the 
balance, including the amount ear- 
marked for these grants, carried for- 
ward to 1946. 


The report states that notices re- 
garding the establishment of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund have been sent to medical pub- 
lications and to medical schools of 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country. 


After reviewing the steps leading 
up to the formation of the Fund and 
giving the detail of the grants al- 
ready made, M. Albert Linton, 
chairman, said: 


“The life insurance business can 
feel great satisfaction that it has 
launched so wholeheartedly upon a 
program that holds such promise of 
good for both policyholders and the 
public generally. 


“Generally speaking the type of 
research that is of greatest impor- 
tance is fundamental in character. 
For example it should concern itself, 
among other things, with the basic 
causes of rheumatic fever, high 
blood pressure and hardening of the 
arteries. It will be noted that the 
largest of the grants already ap- 
proved is for research into the field 
of rheumatic fever. Fundamental 
research in the cardiovascular field 
is difficult, and tangible results must 
not be looked for too soon. It 
would probably be pure luck if 
something of basic importance 
should be discovered in the near fu- 
ture. The members must, therefore, 
be patient and not too eager for im- 
mediate results in return for their 
outlays.” 
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AVIATION COVERAGE 
Liberalized Since 1940 


RIVATE flying enthusiasts have 

benefited by extensive liberaliza- 
tion in issuing policies by the life 
insurance companies, with present 
practices showing many changes 
from those in effect before the war, 
it is reported by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


Owner Operators Written 


Analyzing the current practices 
of 104 life insurance companies,* 
representing 87% of total U. S. life 
insurance in force, the Institute re- 
ports that several companies now 
will issue policies to persons con- 
templating travel as passengers in 
private pleasure planes at standard 
rates, without regard to possible ex- 
tent of the travel. 

Including these companies, more 
than 60% of the companies surveyed 
will issue policies on this basis when 
the applicant does not contem- 
plate more than normal pleasure 
flying, usually measured at about 
5,000 to 7,500 miles annually. In 
1940 there were no companies writ- 
ing policies at standard rates with- 
out regard to amount of flight and 
only one-third of the companies 
wrote them with a limit, then usually 
about 2,000 miles. 


Perhaps even more striking 1s the 
change in issuing policies to owner- 
operators of pleasure planes, who 
can now secure policies with about 
three-fourths of the companies at an 
extra premium of about $5 per 
$1,000 of insurance. In 1940, by 
contrast, only 42% of the companies 
surveyed would insure such persons 
and the extra premium then was 
about $12 in most cases. 

Persons contemplating passenger 
travel in non-scheduled commercial 
planes can secure policies at stand- 
ard rates, without regard to amount 
of travel, with about 6% of the com- 
panies; and they can secure insur- 
ance at standard rates with another 
two-thirds of the companies, pro- 
vided the contemplated travel is not 
greater than about 7,500 to 10,000 
miles annually. Only one of these 
companies wrote policies at standard 
rates without limit in 1940 and none 
in 1935; 38% wrote standard if the 
travel was not more than about 
3,000 miles annually in 1940 and 
32% in 1935, with a travel limit then 
usually about 1,000 miles. 


Company Planes Included 


Passenger travel in company 
owned business planes is no bar to 
policies at standard rates regardless 
of the amount of such travel, with 
about 9% of the companies today, 
compared with 1% in 1940 and none 
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United Life And Accident Insurance Company 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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Policies Designed to Help the AGENT 


@ HEALTH BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months beginning 30 days from date 
of total disability from sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ ACCIDENT BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months from first day of total dis- 
ability. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ HOSPITAL BENEFITS—$200 for 3 months from first day of total dis- 
ability either by accident or sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

@ LIFE BENEFITS—Double, Triple Indemnity—Waiver of Premium. 


Policies are What the Public Wants and Needs. 


e® @ 6 
For Details Write WILLIAM D. HALLER, Vice Pres. and Agency Mar. 
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in 1935. In addition, persons con- 
templating such travel within nor- 
mal limits, usually about 20,000 
miles, can secure policies at standard 
rates with an additional 65% of the 
companies today, compared with 


45% in 1940, when the usual travel | 


standard was not much over 6,000 
miles, and 40% in 1935, when the 
limit was usually about 3,000 miles 
annually. 

Pilots and crew members of pri- 
vately owned planes have also been 
granted extensive liberalizations. 

In the case of company owned 
business planes, the crew can now 
secure life insurance at an extra pre- 
mium of about $5 per $1,000 with 
78% of the companies, compared 
with about 43%of the companies in 
1940 and 36% in 1935, the extra 
premium being usually $25 in both 
1940 and 1935. Only 5% of the 
companies now decline such _ per- 
sons outright, compared with 10% 
in 1940, and 10% now issue pol- 
icies to them at standard rates if 
the aviation hazard is excluded en- 
tirely, compared with 25% in 1940, 

The liberalization trend has been 
about the same in the cases of both 
non-scheduled commercial plane 
crew members and private pleasure 
plane crew members. In the case of 
non-scheduled commercial planes, 
the extra premium per $1,000 of in- 
surance is generally somewhat 
higher than in the case of company 
owned planes, averaging nearly 
$7.50 today in contrast to the $25 
in 1935 and 1940. In the case of 
crew members of private pleasure 
planes, the present rules are about 
the same as in the case of business 
and commercial planes. Their rate 
of improvement has not been quite 
as sharp, inasmuch as this group en- 
joyed a slightly better rating than 
crews of other private planes prior 
to the war. In both 1935 and 1940, 
$12 to $15 was the prevalent extra 
rating, while today it is more gener- 
ally $5 per $1,000 of insurance. 





*Names of companies furnishing data for 
this study not released by the Institute. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


A Day on the Debit 


IKE any successful business, a 
i aa on the debit must be well 
planned. I have never failed to have 
a productive day when adequate 
preparations were carefully made. 
These preparations are usually made 
at night. They are my homework, 
a period which I devote to analyzing 
and programming numerous cases 
in my collection book and listing in 
their proper order, some new homes 
| intend to visit. I never tire of do- 
ing this because every night as I[ re- 
view my book I find new situations 
that escaped my attention. The re- 
sults of this habit give me an endless 
source of prospects and inspiration. 

Knowing where to go and who to 
see 18 9O% of the job. In my years 
of debit experience I have tried 
many ideas, but in almost every in- 
stance my best results were obtained 
by adhering to the simple funda- 
mentals of prospecting and selling. 

When I plan to call on Mr. Jones, 
for example, I know that there is a 
definite need for more insurance. In 
reviewing the Jones’ account the 
mght before, I noticed that Mr. 
Jones’ last policy had reached an 
anniversary date and with my com- 
pany he is eligible for an increase, 
provided of course that he doesn’t 
already have the limit. I try to place 
the insurance on the head of the 
family first. It is my belief that re- 


gardless of how much _ industrial 
there is in the home, it is a better 
account when the breadwinner 


carries the most of it on his life. 
Enthusiasm and Early Starts 


A moment ago I said knowing 
where to go and who to see is 90% 
of the job. Let me add, mental atti- 
tude and faith and loyalty in the 
company you represent. You might 
be a whiz on actuarial figures and 
statistics. You may be a master at 
programming and estate building, 
but if you lack the enthusiasm and 
desire and the confidence in ample 
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by WIMMER W. RESLER 
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life insurance protection as a neces- 
sity, you will have great difficulty 
in impressing your prospect. 

An early start in the morning is a 
great advantage. I believe the aver- 
age person is in a good frame of 
mind at that time. I read somewhere 
that we are more alert and under- 
standing in the morning. At any rate, 
we're less tired and distracted. 


Trust and Confidence 


I have found that the morning is 
the best time of the day for meeting 
new people and | manage to call on 
as many new homes as I| can. This 
practice has been: very effective in 
developing immediate sales, as well 
as prospects for the future. Can- 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%—10%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a "Trustee" arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 


vassing for new business while mak- 
ing routine calls is an excellent prac- 
tice and invariably produces results. 

Frequently when making routine 
calls, such as_ collections, policy 
changes, etc., I try to steer conver- 
sation to the acquaintances of the 
policyholder who do not have insur- 
ance with me. In this manner I| 
gather leads and openings for new 
business. I discovered a long time 
ago that such methods as these 
strengthens my position on the debit. 

I think that trust and confidence 
are great assets in Industrial selling. 
Many of my policyholders unhesitat- 
ingly look to me for advice and coun- 
sel on simple everyday problems. 
I mention this because I feel that 
they do not regard me only as a 
collector of premiums, but an indi- 
vidual who has their interest and 
welfare at heart. I find that under- 
standing and tolerance are impor- 
tant factors in establishing a sound 
basis for success in life insurance 
selling. 


Easiest to Sell 


There are many ways to sell in- 
dustrial insurance. To begin with, 
it is the easiest type of insurance to 
buy. There are many people who, 
if it weren’t for industrial insur- 
ance, would be without any. I have 
handled many death claims for my 
company where industrial insurance 
was the only estate left by the de- 
ceased. 

When I introduce Industrial into 
a new home, I stress its importance 
as a clean-up fund. A friend that 
may be used to cover the expenses of 
burial, and illnesses which often pre- 
cede death. I point out the benefits 
in the event of disability and acci- 
dental death. I show the prospect 
how, with a small weekly deposit, he 
can provide an educational savings 
for his youngster through an En- 
dowment policy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial—Continued 


There is no set pattern of ap- 
proach when it comes to selling In- 
dustrial insurance. If a definite need 
is there it shouldn't be difficult to 
show the prospect why he should 
have it. 


Service 


While the production of new busi- 
ness is most important, I give a 
great deal of attention to the condi- 
tion of my debit. New business to 
be increased is dependent on the 
condition of the old business. Old 
business is best handled by giving the 
policyholders good service. Prompt 
collection is good service. It is good 
debit management. Nothing will ir- 
ritate a policyholder more than ir- 
regular service. The agent’s lack of 
prompt service suggests lack of in- 
terest to the policyholder and is a 
direct reflection on the company. 
People regard life insurance as a 
serious transaction between them 
and the company and any sugges- 
tion of negligence on the agent’s 
part might easily change a good pay- 
ing account into a poor one. 

A day on the debit can be a fruit- 
ful one when the agent does three 
things—canvasses for new business, 
renders prompt and honest service 
and at all times conducts himself in 
a manner of professional dignity. 


1945 GROUP 
Contracts Set Record 


HE number of group life insur- 

ance contracts in force with 
American employer-employee groups 
at the end of 1945 was the greatest 
on record, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The continued 
expansion in the number of group 
life contracts at a time when the 
aggregate of group life insurance in 
force and the number of insured 
workers are somewhat below their 





ARMY OFFICER, recently re- 
leased from active duty, : ten 
position in Legal Department of 
insurance company or in law firm 
handling insurance matters. Write 
Box L-30!1, Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 











wartime peaks is seen by the Insti- 
tute as assuring increased use of this 
form of protection as employment 
rises. 

At year-end, there were 43,000 
organizations insured under group 
life insurance, 2,000 mofe than at 
the end of 1944, and 60% more than 





before the war. Workers insured in | 


these groups at the year-end num- | 


bered almost 12,000,000, a decrease 
of 10% from the 1944 total due to 
the reduction of work forces during 
the reconversion period. This figure, 
however, is almost 20% greater than 
the number of workers protected 
prior to the war in 1940. 


See Growth Ahead 


“With the larger number of em- 
ployers now offering their workers 
group life insurance protection, 
completion of reconversion work in 
the insured plants and resumption 
of civilian production at full capac- 
ity will probably see the number of 
workers insured increased materially 
during the coming year,” the Insti- 
tute said. 

The total of group life insurance 
protection outstanding at year-end 
was $22,500,000,000, which is $7,- 
000,000,000 more than at the end of 
pre-war 1940. Death benefits paid 
during the past year under group 
life insurance contracts were $171, 
155,000, an increase of 65% over 
the payments of this type in 1940. 

‘“Today’s workers as a whole have 
fourteen times as much group life 
insurance protection as did the 
workers immediately following 
World War I,” the Institute said. 
‘By 1920, there were only 1,600,000 
employees insured under group pol- 
icies, then relatively new, and their 
aggregate protection was only $1, 
637,000,000. During the past year 
the total of group life protection 
touched a wartime high of approxt- 
mately $25,000,000,000, but after 
V-E Day the aggregate decreased 
somewhat. 

“This huge aggregate of security 
and protection has been set up 
through the cooperative efforts of 
employers and employees in the fac- 
tories and offices of the 43,000 
groups which are now covered. It 
is one of the important additions to 
family security programs in_ this 
country which has been built up al- 
most entirely since the first World 
War and materially increased during 
the war just ended.” 
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INVESTMENTS 


Foreign Industrial Progress 








THERE IS NOTHING PERMANENT EXCEPT CHANGE—Heraclitus 








b JW will the simple living habits 
of many of our near neighbors 
affect us in this day of “One 
World”? Four visits over a period 
of ten years to the plateau on which 
Mexico City is located and a visit 
this last winter to Yucatan, the east- 
ernmost state of Mexico, and to the 
Republic of Guatemala have fur- 
nished information on this subject. 

In 1945 the region around Mex- 
ico City was buzzing with activity in 
the construction of factories and 
moving-picture studios. One of the 
Mexican life insurance companies 
was moving into the top two floors 
of its own newly erected thirteen- 
story building. Large hotels were 
springing up in the tourist centers. 
Seemingly the spirit which had led 
to the revolution of 1910 was ab- 
sent and in its place had come one 
favoring private enterprise. Recent 
newspaper dispatches have stated 
that it is the plan of the Mexican 
government to encourage the crea- 
tion of a middle and capitalistic class 
which will devote its savings to the 
development of these new enter- 
prises. The Mexican of the piateau 
region is inscrutable. He is not 
care-free like the Cuban aria the 
residents of the tropical regions. 
What the thoughts of the peon class 
are as they live in hovels made of 
old sheet-iron pitched in vacant lots 
in the business district or in other 
crowded quarters, it is difficult for 
the visitor to decide. 


Yucatan 


Yucatan and Merida, its capital, 
are inhabited by people who like to 
call themselves Yucatecans rather 
than Mexicans. Until about 100 
years ago Yucatan was independent 
of Mexico. It is located about 600 
miles south of New Orleans and the 
flying time across the gulf is from 
two to three hours. Its economy is 
based upon henequen and tourists. 
The henequen plant furnishes sisal 
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by WENDELL P. COLER 


which in turn is made into rope, 
shopping bags, binder twine and 
many other things. The henequen in- 
dustry has been prosperous during 
wartime but languishes in peacetime. 
The country is poor, the soil thin, 
the natives, except for those living 
in Merida who own henequen plan- 
tations, are pitifully poor. These 
people live in thatched houses usu- 
ally of one room and sleep in ham- 
mocks swung from the walls. The 
hotels furnish hooks firmly implanted 
in the walls so that natives may sleep 
in their accustomed manner. The 
ancient cities buried in the jungles 
are largely responsible for tourist 
interest. A few of these cities have 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 


been partially restored by scientists 
employed by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, other scientific organizations or 
by the Mexican government. One 
such city is Chichen-Itza and an- 
other is Uxmal. A few years ago 
the buildings in these cities were but 
mounds of rubble lost in the jungle. 
Now they are beautiful, thought- 
provoking restorations. Their trans- 
formation from new construction in 
the period between 600 A.D. and 
1200 A.D. to rubble and now to 
their present status proves that 
Heraclitus was right. The modern 
amortized mortgage and the serial 
bond issue or one providing for a 
liberal sinking fund are justified. 
Another two to three hours’ flight 
southward from Yucatan brings one 
to Guatemala City which like Den- 
ver is about a mile above sea level. 
The city is clean, has a wonderful 
climate but has been afflicted from 
time to time with earthquakes. It is 
modern but its native markets reveal 
the primitiveness of the economy 
except for the well-managed coffee 
plantations and the banana business 
which is largely controlled by Amer- 
ican companies. Many of the coffee 
plantations are run by Germans. A 
hotel which has a reputation of being 
one of the three or four best hotels 
in the world is located in Chichicas- 
tenango, about 150 miles over un- 
paved, mountain roads from (Guate- 
mala City. The Quiche Indians 
living in that neighborhood sleep on 
straw mats on the dirt floors of their 
windowless houses which ordinarily 
open into the court in the center of 
the block. Disease rates are high, 
vital statistics almost unknown. 
Needs are few and supplies scarce. 


Still Primitive 


Here within five to seven hours 
of New Orleans are people living 
much as their forefathers lived when 
the Spaniards invaded the country. 
They do not go to the movies. They 

(Continued on ihe next page) 
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QUALITY 


INSTITUTIONS—like = individuals 
—-strive toward certain objectives. 
During its more than 40 YEARS 
in business, the INDIANAPOLIS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has 
placed constant emphasis on QUAL- 
ITY. The attainment of size has 
been secondary to Quality, Service 
and Safety. However, the Com- 
pany has grown to be the largest 
Company organized as a Legal Re- 
serve Mutual Company since 1905. 


QUALITY ASSETS— 


The Company’s investment portfo- 
lio is given highest commendation 
by competent authorities. 


QUALITY BUSINESS— 


An extremely low lapse ratio, a 
very favorable mortality, are some 
of the indications of the quality 
of the Company’s $161,000,000 
of insurance in force. 


QUALITY REPRESENTATIVES— 


The Company is very proud of its 
representatives. They are career 
underwriters, carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained. Indianapolis 
Life representatives enjoy high in- 
comes—AVERAGE EARNINGS FOR 
TOP TEN IN 1945—$20,568; 
AVERAGE EARNINGS FOR TOP 
TWENTY IN 1945—$14,639; AV- 
ERAGE EARNINGS FOR ALL FULL- 
TIME REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
COMPANY IN 1945—$8,485. 


OPPORTUNITIES— 


General Agencies are available for 
men who can qualify in Evansville, 
Indiana; Davenport, lowa; Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Springfield, Illinois, 
and some other choice territories 
in Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota and lowa. 


x * *® 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
A. H. KAHLER 


2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD 8B. RAUB 
President 
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cannot read. Most of them do not 
know Spanish, the official language 
of the country. Their Catholicism 
is only a veneer over their native 
idolatrous religion as they proceed 
not only to the church but to shrines 
buried in the woods for their re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

With the expansion of our own 
tourist travel will come more knowl- 
edge of some of our ways of life. 
More rapid progress, however, will 
be made if our salesmen appear sell- 
ing our products. Already the tor- 
tillas except in remote country areas 
are prepared from a wet corn mash 
ground by machines operated by 
electrical power. 

For several years it has appeared 
that our next period of good busi- 
ness would coincide with the ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade. This 
foreign trade will be to some extent 
different from that which preceded 
the war. In addition to the sale of 
vast quantities of consumers’ goods, 
we may look forward to the sale of 
producers’ goods. The _ establish- 
ment of factories throughout the 
world will do much to increase the 
standard of living of the rest of the 
world. Once our salesmen become 
effective in selling entire manufac- 
turing plants as they are now doing 
in Mexico, our business in produc- 
ers’ goods should continue for a 
long time. Some may say that this 
will lead to a decrease in our export 
of consumers’ items. This may be 
doubted as anything which will ex- 
pand the desires and needs of vast 
populations now leading very simple 
lives, will furnish a continuing de- 
mand for at least the better grades of 
consumers’ goods such as we know 
how to make. For many years the 
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other countries will be slow to de- 
velop skills because of the absence, 
of technical schools and a nucleus 
of trained men. 


Higher Interest Rates 


One of the reasons I| look for 
higher interest rates is that | do not 
believe we can insulate ourselves 
against the rest of the world. We 
must take our place as a world 
banker and hope that instead of our 
government’s making loans to other 
governments, the bulk of the lending 
will be from private sources to pri- 
vate borrowers. England, perhaps 
unfortunately, is losing its position 
as the world’s banker. This position 
is coming our way. If we live up 
to the opportunity, we can use this 
one in the interest of world peace 
and the raising of the standard of 
living throughout the world. 

Life insurance companies will not 
make many loans abroad except such 
as are financed by the reserve accu- 
mulations of policyholders in the 
different countries. Some of the 
stock life insurance companies of 
Canada are already operating in 
many foreign countries. A few of 
our own stock companies have ven- 
tured abroad. Most of these com- 
panies have had successful records 
with foreign investments. With the 
very low rates of interest available 
in this country and the high rates 
available in a number of other coun- 
tries, it is only a matter of time, 
however, until part of the capital of 
individuals is risked abroad. Per- 
haps this development will take the 
form of investment trusts specializ- 
ing in the field. Perhaps it will take 
the form of investments by our in- 
dustrial manufacturing companies 
in the establishment of branch plants. 
Whatever form it takes, it will in- 
crease the demand for capital and 
tend to increase interest rates. 


SOME THINGS TO LEARN 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is better than 
medicine. When you laugh you free your brain 
and release nerve tension. Laugh heartily in order 
to exercise unused muscles. Laughter gives buoy- 
ancy to your spirit. It is a soul tonic. 

Learn to smile. Smiles ennoble your countenance. 
They remove wrinkles and add sparkle to the eyes. 
They advertise good nature and win friendly re 
sponses. Smiles are man-made sunshine. 

Learn to be cheerful. Tell a helpful story. A 
well-told story is as welcome as a sunbeam in @ 
sickroom. It smooths the way. 

Learn to keep your troubles to yourself. The 
world is too busy to linger over your ills and 
sorrows. Don't burden others with your complaints. 
If you can see no good in the world, keep the bad 
to yourself. 
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Actuarial Club—Pacific: The Spring 
of the Actuarial Club of the 
States is scheduled for June 14-15 


neeting 
Pacific 
i the Portland Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 
[The principal items to be covered in the 
program are: Expenses; Standard Val- 
nation and Non- Forfeiture Legislation ; 
Developments in State Insurance Plans; 
Experience With On-the-Job Training; 
Underwriting Practices and Report on 
Meetings. 

x *k * 


Aetna Life: Roscoe H. Keffer, General 
Agent for the company at 151 William 
Street, New York City, retired on May 1 
pnd was succeeded by his partner O. A. 
Krebs. Mr. Keffer has been in the in- 
sirance business since he was 17 years 
id and with the Aetna Life since 1911. 


x * * 


American General: Robert L. 
Asst. Secretary, has been promoted to 
Agency Secretary. Mr. Davis has been 
with the company 14 years. 


x * * 


AL.C.: The third of four Regional 


meetings was held in Omaha, Nebraska, 
May Oth and 7th. The principal subject 
lor discussion on the agenda was the 
Guertin Legislation. One hundred execu- 
tive officers of 33 member companies 
iomiciled in 11 states attended the session. 


x * * 


American National: The 1946 Victory 
lonvention for members leading produc- 
es club (250) was held at the home office 
t the company in Galveston, April 29 
May 1. In addition, 105 members of the 
kompany’s Quarter Million Dollar Pro- 
(ueers enjoyed a 5-day tour of Provincial 
Mexico beginning May 1. 


: &. 





baltimore Life: B. F. McClure, with the 
ompany since 1941, has been appointed 
Janager of the Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
ima, office. 






Ve 


x *k* * 


ankers Life (lowa): New business for 
he first quarter of 1946 showed a gain of 
1% over the same period in 1945, and 
he volume this year totaled $24,175,000. 


x *k * 


ankers National: April, 1946 showed a 
Rain in paid business of 67% over the 
same month in 1945, and the paid-for for 
the first 4 months of the year recorded 
k comparable gain of 66%. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


David Auslander has been named As- 
sociate General Agent of the company's 
Victoroff Agency in Jersey City, N. J 


x *k* * 


Berkshire Life: Elgin R. Batho, in the 
business for over 16 years, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Actuary. 

Paid business for April, 1946 showed 
a gain of 17% over the same month in 
1945 and also represented the 38th con- 
secutive month of increased production. 
over the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. 

x * 


Boston Mutual Life: Michael T. Kelliher, 
an executive with Marsh & McLellan, 
has been elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

John L. Milne, in the business since 
1924, and formerly Actuary of the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Assistant in the home 
office. 


x *k * 


California-Western States: The writ- 
ten business in April, 1946 was the largest 
in the history of the company and repre- 
sented an 87% increase over the same 
month in 1945. The comparable increase 
for the first 4 months of this year was 
73% 
x *k * 


Canadian Sales: New Ordinary sales 
in the Dominion of Canada for March, 
1946 totaled $10,992,000 and for New- 
foundland they were $756,000. For the 
first 3 months of this year the correspond- 
ing sales were $271,561,000 and $1,984,000. 


2 @ 


contoes Life Assurance Society: Eric 
J. Wilson, General Agent in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. was second among the com- 
pany’s agents in paid volume last year. 
Mr. Wilson is author of “There Are No 
Strangers,” and proved it in a new 
location where he was entirely unknown 
and unacquainted. 


x *k * 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers: Held a most successful Sales 
Congress on April 26 last in conjunction 
with the Life Agency Managers’ Confer- 
ence. Featured were outstanding pro- 
duction men specializing in various phases 
of the business. 


x * * 


Church Life: Robert Worthington, for- 
merly Secretary, has been elected Execu- 
tive Vice President and to the Board of 


Directors. In addition, Rev. Clarence H. 
Horner was also elected to the Board of 
Directors. 

x * * 


Colonial Life: Rudolph A. Hopf has 
been appointed Administrative Assistant 
in the Agency Department. Mr. Hopf’s 
association with the company began in 
1933. 

2. 2 2 


Columbian National Life: Joseph B. 
Ruwoldt, with the company since 1940, 
has been appointed General Agent in the 
Buffalo office. 

x *k * 


Continental American Life: Adolph A. 
Rydgren, President, has been elected to 
the National Board of Directors of the 
American Cancer Society, Inc. 


x * * 


Equitable Assurance: Theodore M. 
Riehle, one of the company’s General 
Agents in New York City, has been 
elected President of the Economic Club 
of New York, succeeding Thomas J]. 
Parkinson, President of the Society. 


eR 2 


Equitable Life (lowa): April, 1946 was 
the best April in the company’s history 
and the second greatest volume for any 
month, showing a gain of 115.8% over 
the same month in 1945. The comparable 
gain for the first 4 months was 92.2%. 


x * * 


Farm Bureau Life: New business for 
the first quarter of 1946 totaled $11,461,- 
375, representing a gain of 63.3% over 
the same period in 1945. 


i 


Franklin Life: April sales totaled $15,- 
000,000, representing a gain over the 
same month of 1945 of 157%. The com- 
parable gain for the first 4 months of 
this year was 134%. 

The pressure of new business and the 
lack of space in the present home office 
have forced the company to use a night 
shift of home office underwriters to keep 
abreast of the applications coming in. 


x * * 
General American: With the company’s 
entry into the state of Utah, L. B. Bigler 
has been appointed General Agent for 
Salt Lake City. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Great Northern Life: New business for 

April, 1946 showed a gain of 86% over 

the same month in 1945. April, 1946 also 

represented the third largest month in 

life production in the company’s history. 
x * * 


Great Northwest Life: New paid busi- 
ness for the first 3 months of 19406 
showed a gain of 98% over a similar 
period in 1945. The increase in insurance 
in force tor the first 3 months of this 
year equals the total increase recosded 
in 1944 and also the increase for the 
first 6 months of 1945. 

x * *® 


Guardian Life: Beatrice am Ei 
and Agency Assistant in the home office, 
retired on May 15 last. Miss Jones en- 
tered the business in 1928, was the first 
woman to receive the C.L.U. designation 
and was also the first and only woman 
to serve as President of the New York 
City Life Underwriters Association. In 
a future edition of Best's Lire INsuUR- 
ANCE News, Miss Jones is scheduled to 
contrast the changes in the business if 
1928 as compared with 1945 and to com- 
ment on the developments in the inter- 
vening years. 

Robert W. 
1929, and recently 
years of military 


Jones, 


Turner, in the business since 

mustered out after 3 
service, has established 
the Turner Agency with headquarters 
in the United Artists Building, Detroit, 
Michigan, and will deal with brokers ex- 
clusively. 





Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Quality to Represent the Amicable 


In Texas 
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Home Life: The company’s two Boston 


agencies have been ms ae under the 
managership of Charles A. Murphy, Jr., 
who joined the company in 1935. 

New paid business for April, 1946 
showed a gain of 80% over the same 
month in 1945. The poi nt gain for 
the first 4 months of this year was 56%. 


x * *® 


Jefferson Standard Life: The 100 lead- 


ing producers of the company during the 
first half of this year will be guests of 
the company at the National Association 
of Life Underwriters annual meeting in 
Cleveland m September. 


x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: Ross E. Moyer, 
Vice President of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life since 1941, was elected Under- 
writing Vice President of the John Han- 
cock on May 13 last. Mr. Moyer will 
assume his new duties on June 15 next, 
succeeding Vice President Fred E. Nason, 
retiring. 

Ferrel M. Bean, with the company 
more than 20 years, has been appointed 
General Agent in Chicago, succeeding 
the late William M. Houze. 

Edmond N. Coffey has been appointed 
District Manager of the company’s 
Agency in San Antonio, Texas. 

The following appointments have been 
made in the Group Department: Fred H. 


C. Moore, Hugh F. Humphrey, Michaelh 
McCormick and Robert E. Plumb toll 
Service rag egg tives in St. Louis, 

Kansas City, Mo., Detroit, Mich. , Spring- 4g 
field, Mass. and ‘Newark, N. 7 respec- | 


——— 


—Saeees 


tively. At the same time Clyde F. Collins’ 
was transferred from Home Office Rep- 
resentative at Cincinnati to Sales 
sentative at Columbus. 


x * * 


Repre- 


Kansas City Life: At the Quarterh 
meeting of the Board of Directors, J 
Frank Barr, Vice President and Super 
intendent of Agencies, was promoted tg 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 
At the same time, Charles W. Arnola 
was elevated to the position of Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. Mr. Barr and Mr. 
Arnold have been with the company 40 
and 25 years, respectively. 

The company’s 50th anniversary was 

celebrated in Mexico City from May 5-8] 

i} 

x * * | 


Lincoln National Life: 4/ Fishack, with 
the company for 22 years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent in Denver, Col- 
orado, succeeding A. K. Underwood, re. 
signed. 

Dr. George M. Graham has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Medical Director of thef 
company. | 


= 


x * * 


Loyal Protective Life: Paid business for 
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Office or Home Office to Field with a degree of 
and endorsement that could not 
otherwise be done.” 


T. W. Appleby, President 
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Manhattan Life: New business for Thomas C. Kennan, 
April, 1946 showed a gain of 30% over rial supervisor 
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Occidental's careful selection and 
thorough training of field men is 
bringing gratifying results as evi- 
denced by the Company's substantial 
growth. Liberal contracts, coupled 
with the sales appeal of the exclusive 
“PERFECT PROTECTION" feature, 
assures high earnings. Naturally this 
family of high-caliber men attracts 
other professional men who recognize 
life insurance as a growing profes- 
sion. Are you one of these? If so, 
there may be territory open for you. 


Uccrmentat Sip 


INSURANCE COMPA 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








formerly territo- National Life (Vt.): Lloyd D. Brace. 


for the company in the Vice President of the First National 
has been appointed Manager Bank of Boston, has been elected a di- 


° he same month in 1945 and represented 
ration! he best month in the company’s historv. of the Sed: ulia, Missouri district office, rector succeeding the late Harold VU : 
— ; succeeding John J. Donlon. Mason. 

‘ x * * +.’ * * April, 1946 sales showed a gain of 
romote : <4 36.60% over the same month in 1945. 
e Office Manufacturers Life: Loren E. Reitz, in Minnesota Mutual: New paid business inaner National Park in Alberta, Can- 
i¢@ business since 1933, has been ap- for April, showed an increase of ada has been selected as the 1947 Ecluca- 
ald Ad- ointed Branch Manager of the com- 72% over the same month in 1944 and the tional Conference headquarters of the 
April any's Chicago office, and at the same comparable increase for the first 4 months COMpany 's agents. The date June 18-21, 
sa ime Harry B. Neild, with the Manu- of this year was 50%. inclusive. 
acturers Life since 1924, was appointed ee x * * 
Boar lanager of the Brokerage Department 
| Home ' the same office “f C \ F New England Mutual: Lieut. Col: May- 
e ° e oe hd j y¥e ~ " - ° . 

: Mutual Benefit Life: wee . gents ° nard C. Nicholl, in ere | with 
vestions x *k * the company held their First National [Frederick A. Savage, Jr., C.L.U., has 
eas can ’ Conterence 1941 on April 30) to resigned and joined the Insurance Di- 
and dis- arsh &McLennan: W. Carson Hodges May 2 last at the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- vision of-the Veterans’ Administration. 

oe Danial r — yy oe ' : : 
Its con- Fas been appointed Manager of the Life 84 Beach. The President’s Trophy for As a result, the company’s Baltimore 
“eae Pepartment and at the same time Jo/n the best wr A i a im — Agency is now under the sole direction 
D ).lanagan was appointed Assistant Vice WaS awarded ja ~. rewry on be of Mr. Savage. 
egree of President. Howard I. Potter, Vice Presi- halt of his Cincinnati Agency ; the New xk * 
uld not lent, will continue as heretnfore to super- Organization aw = went to William E. mee 
ise the activities of this department of Johnson, Jr., Boston, whose Agency New York City Sales: Sales of new 
he company. did the best job in quality recruiting in Ordinary for New York City in March, 
INCE 1945. ene 1946 were $117,709,000 compared with 
x* kk * John Poinier, in the business since 1941, $102,469,000 for the same month in 1945. 
ati, Ohio has been named nd Assistant in the pee waa 
etropolitan Life: Clifton E. Reynolds, company s epartment. 









.L.U., with the company since 1929, has 
een appointed Superintendent = of 


LIFE NEWHUNE |. 1946 
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gencies for the Southwestern territory. Mutual Life: / 
Alfred Simons, formerly Field Train- the company since 1940, has been trans- 
tg Instructor for the company, has been ferred from 
pointed Manager of the company’s Public Relations Division and will be an 
lardin Square (Chicago, Ill.) district assistant to 
fice, succeeding William J. Zuckerman. Advertising Department. 


> 2.-S 
. Buckley, 
Claims Bureau to the 


Vernet 


N. Y. Savings Banks: New business is- 
sued by the Savings-Insurance Banks 


Jr., with (now 35) totaled $15,701,950 in 1945, rep- 


resenting an increase of 60% over the 
issued business in 1944. As of December 
31, 1945 the amount in force totaled $61,- 
000,000. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL and 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


38 Yrs. of Service 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336 


HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 
221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


437 S. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 


660 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Nelson, Schleh & Borchardi 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


AUDITORS & ACCOUNTANTS 
914 Kales Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
D. W. Nelson 
L. W. Schleh 
Alvin Borchardt 




















JAMES R. COTHRAN 
505 Haas-Howell Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Main 6976 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 

















Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








137 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 











FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 
New York City +3 N. Y. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 S. LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A 
- A. Moscovitch, Ph D. 


. J. Lally Franklin 4020 














Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
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Recent Developments—Continued 
North American Life & Casualty: Ob 


served its 50th anniversary with appropri 
ate ceremonies on April 17 last. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: New business fo 
the first quarter of 1946 totaled $99, 
567,725, representing a gain of 21.69 
over a similar period in 1945. 


:- 2 


Northwestern National: The coal 
is continuing last year’s dividend sca] 
and also the interest allowed on fund 
left at interest with the company. 


ta a 
Occidental Life (Callif.): A flat 204 


increase in basic salaries of all employee 
of the company making up the $200 pe 
month, became effective May 1. Employ 
ees earning over $200 will also receiy 
raises in varying amounts. 


x * * 
Ohio State Life: Observed its 40th an 
niversary with a 3-day convention Apri 
24-27. New business for the first quarte 


of 1946 showed a gain of 63.8% over th 
same period in 1945, 


e Ff 2 





Philadelphia Life: Observed its 40 


anniversary on April 17 last and 

nounced that as of May Ist the follow 
ing would be available: (1) Family I 
come rider; (2) Annual Premium A 


nuity; (3) Juvenile Policy with f 
benefit at age 5. 

x *k *& 
Pilot Life: Rufus White, formerly 1 


charge of Ordinary production for th 
Gate City Life, has been promoted 1 
Assistant Agency Manager. 

March (President’s Month) this yea 
broke all previous production records fe 
the company when a total of $8,662, 
of new business was written. 


x *e 


Provident Mutual: Jolin J. Tunmori 
made a partner in the company’s Gen 
eral Agency in New York City in Jant 
ary of this year, on his release frot 
service, has now become full Genera 
Agent, following the death of his father 
John S. Tunmore, on April 5 last. Joh 
S. Tunmore had been General Agent to 
the company in the New York area sine 
1911 







* -* * 


Prudential: Edmund B. Whittaker, wit 


the company since 1929, has been elect 
a vice president and placed in charge 
the company’s Group insurance orgaf 
zation. At the same time, John Mi 
Coogan was elected Assistant Secretaf 
and will have charge of Group Sald 
Mr. Coogan became a home office ref 
resentative of the Group Department ! 
1928. 
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Hiram G. Henderson, with the com- 
pany since 1924, has been promoted to 


Associate Manager of the company’s 
Downtown Ordinary Agency in New 
York City, of which Rear Admiral 


Gerald A. Eubank is Manager. Mr. 
Henderson was appointed Assistant Man- 
ager of the Agency in 1930 and during 
Admiral Eubank’s service in the Navy 
he was in charge of the Agency. 

Donald E. Bishop, Manager of the 
company’s Ordinary Miami Agency, and 
with the Prudential since 1930, has been 
promoted to Supervisor at the home of- 
fice. Harry S. Greene, Assistant Man- 
ager, Was promoted to Manager of the 
Miami Agency. 


 2::2 


Reliance Life: R. C. O’Connor, with the 


company since 1927, has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies. 

Harold E. St. Clair, C.L.U., in the 
business since 1930 and with the com- 
pany since 1942, has been appointed Di- 
rector of Training. 


° Ff @ 


Reserve Loan Life: Robert Schulman, 
in the production end of the business in 
various capacities for many years, has 
been elected Vice President and Director 
of Agencies. 


x «er 


Rough Notes Company: Koger Bour- 
land, formerly Director of Sales Promo- 
tion of Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has been elected Vice President and Di- 
rector of the Life Publications. 


e: eS 2 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): April, 1946 


was the largest month in the company’s 
history, the new business exceeding that 
of April, 1945 by 72%. The comparable 
gain for the first 4 months of this year 
was 63.5%. 

Francis Byrne, the company’s New 
York City and New Jersey Accident & 
Health Claim Representative, was ap- 
pointed by Governor Edge of New Jersey 
to President Truman’s Highway Safety 
Conference which was held in Wash- 
ington on May 8-10 last. 


x * * 


State Mutual Life: Richard C. Guest, 


Vice President and Actuary, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors, filling 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
George W. Mackintire. 

The following Group Sales Representa- 
tives have been appointed: John W. 
Laffey, Chicago; William R. Reitzell, 
Home Office; Leyden D. Scott, Los 
Angeles; Carl A. Whitman, Boston and 
Alan R. Willson, New York City. 


x *k * 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity: Francis 
T. P. Plimpton, lawyer, and James M. 
Nicely, banker, have been elected to the 
Board of Trustees. 
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Union Central Life: J. W. Rivers, Man- peace maine aii a se can. 


ager of the company’s Oklahoma City 
Agency, was presented with the Jerome 
Clark award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in agency development. Second 
place winner was Paul Hommeyer, Man- 
ager of the company’s Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota Agency. 


x *k * 


United States Life: Carl A. Leaf, in the 
business since 1938, and John E. Sheehan, 
formerly with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, have been elected As- 
sistant Secretaries of the company. Mr. 
Leaf will have charge of foreign under- 
writing, while Mr. Sheehan will handle 
the domestic end of that portion of the 
company’s business. Both will function 
under the administrative supervision of 
Vice President & Medical Director Dr. 
J. A. Avrack. 

William Carew, in the business since 
1942, has been appointed Manager of 
the Providence Rhode Island branch 
office. 

Howard de Franceaux has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s Wash- 
ington, D. C. branch office. 


x * * 
Wisconsin National Life: Dr. E. B. 
Williams, until recently a Lieutenant 


Commander in the United States Navy, 
has been elected Medical Director of 
the company, succeeding Dr. J. M. 
Hogan, retiring to devote his entire time 
to his private practice. 








Where there is 
no Vision 

The People 
Perish 








| Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPEN INGS 


in 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
- Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 























Gains in outstanding 

4 months of '46 

equals % of all ‘45 
and more than entire '43. 
To us, this indexes 
quality of service our 


field force renders. 


NatNlhwoenaly? 
Insurance Company 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


(Ever spend a summer or 
autumn In Wisconsin?) 








Actuarial—Continued 


business with a view to calculating 
the effect of a projected fall in the 
rate of interest and the possibility 
of setting up an interest mainte- 
nance or leveling fund for each 
block of business. 

And so we think it becomes fairly 
evident that one of the greatest evi- 
dences of good management is the 
skillful building and releasing of 
contingency funds. 


All Companies Concerned 


Now, of course, it is not to be un- 
derstood for one moment that only a 
participating company with high 
cash values should give great atten- 
tion to the building and releasing of 
contingency funds. It would seem 
that a non-participating company 
should be even more concerned with 
the building and releasing of con- 
tingency funds. It should continu- 
ally be making forecasts regarding 
mortality, interest, expense, and in- 
vestment profit and loss, based on 
past experience and present trends, 
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and building suspended mortality, 


interest maintenance, investment 
loss and other contingency funds 
accordingly. 


We seem to have left but little 
space for consideration of the other 
extreme of company philosophy, 
represented by the company which 
concentrates on the idea that insur- 
ance is the main thing, that it should 
be provided as economically as pos- 
sible, and that the cash value is 
rather an unfortunate by-product. 
This company will, of course, also 


‘require contingency funds for epi- 


demic and other abnormal mortality, 
for the possibility of increased ex- 
pense and taxation and against a 
further fall in the rate of interest. 
Using, as it probably will, the mar- 
gins provided by the Guertin Legis- 
lation between the reserve curve and 
the lower cash value curve, it may 
feel fortified against loss from ex- 
cessive cash demands even if these 
should make disbursements exceed 
income. 

On the other hand, this margin 
between reserves and cash values is 
rather inflexible because it can be 
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applied only to the particular policy 
being surrendered. It also involves 
a potential deduction against each 
and every policy even though com- 
paratively few policies may cash in. 
Yet this potential deduction is not 
available as a general contingency 
fund. 

The contingency fund outside of 
the legal reserve may be relatively 
small. but it is in the nature of a 
flying squad ready to rush to any 
point of weakness. Presumably the 


periodic surge of demand for sur-| 


render values is subject, like mor- 
tality, to certain laws based on the 
economic cycle. Doubtless it should 
be part of the job of company man- 
agement to forecast it and build the 
necessary contingency fund against 
possible investment or other loss due 
to such recurring demand. 

On the other hand, the man who 
breaks his contract and causes loss 
to the company through realization 
of assets or reduced interest earn- 
ings on account of forced liquidity, 
perhaps should pay the penalty. 
Liquidity, of course, means lowered 
interest earnings. . 
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Atlantic Offers Broader Juvenile Coverage 


In line with the Company's progressive policy of providing its representatives a complete line of 
contracts for their clients, effective April Ist, four new policies were added to accommodate the fast 
growing juvenile market. Our complete line of juvenile contracts include: Ordinary Life-Selected Risk; 
Lite Paid Up at Age 60; 20 Payment Endowment at Age 60; 20 Payment Life; 20 Payment Endowment 
at Age 85; 20 Year Endowment; and Endowments maturing at Ages !7, 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

All of these contracts, in the event of death, provide for payment of the ultimate 
amount at age 5, whereas formerly, the Juvenile contracts provided only for the payment 


of the ultimate amount at age 10. 
This expansion of Juvenile coverage is another reason why 1946 offers an outstanding 


opportunity for Atlantic Life representatives under the Company's salary and incentive 
commission plan of operation. 


Agency and managerial opportunities available in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Tennessee 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


INsuRANCE Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century 


and Texas. 


_| 

















3 Occasions 


lt might not be amiss to mention 
that the writer, in his own experi- 
ence, has seen at least three occa- 
sions in which contingency funds 
have been called into action, first, in 
the case of the fire insurance com- 
panies, to meet the losses incurred 
in 1906 in the San [*rancisco fire; 
second, in the great influenza ept- 
demic of 1918-19, to meet the un- 
precedented death claims, especially 
on young lives ; and third, during the 
ereat depression of the early 30’s 
and its aftermath, to meet deprecia- 
tion of assets and reduced interest 
earnings. 

“Contingency fund” is perhaps a 
rather unfortunate expression, for 
are not all events, which have to be 
insured against, contingencies? The 
vearly mortuary fund is a contin- 
gency fund though it may only take 
care of the risks in times of average 
mortality. But the law of average 
works not only in large numbers, 
and over wide space, but also 
through long time. It is for the pur- 
pose of evening up between the ordi- 
nary years, the prosperous years, 
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and the years of catastrophe, that 
the so-called contingency fund must 
be created. 

It is scarcely desirable that all the 
various possible contingency funds 
should be earmarked in the com- 
pany’s annual statement. Doubtless 
they should be listed and presented 
in detail to the management. but a 
contingency fund in action should 
have the right to draw on all its 
divisions for any particular emer- 
gency. 


Policyholders' Equity 


A preplexing question in connec- 
tion with surplus and contingency 
funds is that of equity between pol- 
icvholders. The question un- 
doubtedly arises in the matter of 
diverting premium and interest mar- 
gins, and profit from mortality and 
investments, from dividends to the 
building of contingency funds. This 
idea of equity, however, can be car- 
ried to absurdity. The Armstrong 
Committee, for example, seemed to 
imply that surplus should be divided 
just about up to the hilt year by 
year, regardless of the fact that cur- 


rent profits and losses may have ac- 
crued from many years previous, or 
that a current dip in mortality may 
be succeeded by something like an 
epidemic. 

In life insurance only a reason- 
able approximation to equity can be 
maintained. Take for example the 
selection of risks. Even in the stand- 
ard group the lives do not all meas- 
ure up to exactly 100% of the mor- 
tality standard used. Far from that. 
We know that within the standard 
eroup mortality measurements may 
range from something like 80% to 
120% of the average. It is this 
broad view of the selection of risks 
that makes life insurance possible. 
In the long run the long-livers must 
pay for the short-livers. The whole 
theory of life insurance is based 
upon this fact. 

It would therefore seem impossi- 
ble, and indeed absurd, to try to 
produce anything like absolute 
equity in the building and releasing 
of contingency funds and the alloca- 
tion of dividends. A contingency 
fund is for the benefit of all policy- 
holders, present and future. Its 


(Continued on the next page} 
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existence makes practically certain 
that the main things, namely, the 
benefits promised at death, and the 
values guaranteed at maturity or 
withdrawal, shall be paid. Even 
though some part of his contribu- 
tions may go into the contingency 
fund and remain there after his 
withdrawal or death, the policy- 
holder has benefited throughout the 
duration of his contract by the exist- 
ence of that contingency fund. 
When he originally applied for in- 
surance he found a strong going 
company partly due to something 
permanently contributed by previous 
and present policyholders. 


The prime consideration with the 
actuary is the soundness of his com- 
pany. Under the Guertin Legisla- 
tion he will probably be spared an 
experience like that of William 
Morgan of the Old Equitable of 
London more than a hundred years 
ago, who had to retire “to a strong- 
hold in Wales with his books and 
papers until his directors came to a 
better mind.” 


1945 JUVENILE SALES 


[FE insurance on the lives of chil- 

dren was purchased in a new rec- 
ord volume last year, such pur- 
chases being about 35% greater than 
prior to the war and representing 
more than 10% of total life insur- 
ance sales of the year, it is reported 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Analyzing the reports of a group 
of representative companies, the 
Institute estimates that the total of 
life insurance issued by all com- 
panies in 1945 on children under 15 
years of age was well over $1,500,- 
000,000. 

The 1945 gain was entirely in the 
purchase of ordinary insurance on 
the lives of children, up 15% over 
1944 and more than doubled since 
1940. There has been an especially 
rapid extension in recent years in the 
insuring of children under five years 
of age and in 1945 they accounted 
for half of ordinary juvenile insur- 
ance issued. The purchase of ordi- 
nary policies on children under five 
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has increased threefold since 1940, 

Industrial insurance on the lives 
of children has not shown the same 
increase during the war years. Ag- 
gregate purchases reported by the 
companies surveyed were about the 
same in 1945 as in 1940. 


“This increase in juvenile insur- 


ance buying during the war years is | 


a reflection of the increased interest 
in thrift in these years,” the Institute 
said. “The aggregate of policies 
now in force on children is an effec- 
tive backlog for the future family 
heads. Millions of children are se- 
curing a sound grounding in thrift 
and the effectiveness of savings and 
protection through these policies.” 
The figures of those companies 
which segregated the proportion on 
the lives of children indicate that 
there is nearly $10,000,000,000 of 
life insurance in force today on the 
lives of children under 15 years of 
age. This is an increase of more 
than 50% over the total owned in 


1940. 
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LIFE COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


CTION transferring to the In- 

stitute of Life Insurance full re- 
sponsibility for the cooperative pro- 
gram of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany in America and their agents 
which it has, during the last three 
years, conducted for the Policy 
Committee of the companies was 
taken at a joint meeting of the Policy 
Committee and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute held May 
3, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. The Policy Committee, 
which was set up jointly by the Co- 
ordinating Committee and the In- 
stitute under the chairmanship of 
George L. Harrison, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, voted to disband. 

These steps were taken to simplify 
procedures and in recognition of the 
fact that the great majority of the 
companies participating in the pro- 
sram are members of the Institute. 

The Sub-Committee of the Policy 
Committee, which has had the active 


planning of the program, is to be 
continued as the Planning Commit- 
tee of the Institute’s board. The 
members of this Committee are: 
Paul F. Clark, president, John Han- 
cock; Edmund Fitzgerald, vice- 
president, Northwestern Mutual; 
John S. Sinclair, executive vice- 
president, New York Life; Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life; Frazar B. 
Wilde, president, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life; and A. B. Wood, presi- 
dent, Sun Life Assurance of Canada. 
Authority was given Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, chairman of the board of the 


Institute, to expand the personnel. 


of this committee within his discre- 
tion, 

It was the consensus of the meet- 
ing that the cooperative program 
should be continued on the present 
scale, with the theme and other de- 
tails of the program to be worked 
out in final form by the Planning 
Committee. 
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FUTURE! 


policyowners. 
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GROWTH! 
CONFIDENCE! 


Eighty-eight years of experience, 
growth and progress behind the 
Monumental Life is a guarantee of 
its future, and has created con- 
fidence among both Agents and 


MOnUMENTAL 
Lie MSURANLE Gompang 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board =|: 


The Board of Directors of the 
Institute approved the applications 
of three additional companies for 
membership in the Institute: Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee and the 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
of Indiana. The membership of the 
Institute now embraces 138 United 
States and Canadian companies, the 
128 United States companies repre- 
senting 86% of the admitted assets 
of all United States legal reserve 
life insurance companies, on the 
basis of their assets as of December 
31, 1944. 

Following the board meeting, the 
Executive Committee of the Insti- 
tute created the position of executive 
assistant and elected to that post 
Arthur C. Daniels, who, prior to 
his entry into the Navy, served as 
secretary of the Institute from its 
inception. 


THANK YOU, UNCLE SAM 


Many young men used to con- 
sider themselves fully covered if they 
owned $10,000 life insurance. Today 
millions of ex-servicemen realize that 
the income provided by a $10,000 
policy is insufficient to support a fam- 
ily. We thank "Uncle Sam" for hav- 
ing taught so many Americans such 
a valuable lesson. 


Providing incomes for future delivery 
is the lite underwriter's responsibil- 
and opportunity. By stressing 
income settlements he can make his 
valuable services more useful. 


Or Wiroinra 


Qj 





ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 


Richmond, Virginia 
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PRESENT DIVIDEND SCALE (EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1946 TO JUNE 30, 1947) 


Premiums (in dark type) and Dividends 
Endowment at Age 85 + 20 Pay on 2 at 85 Fee oe Risk, -—20 Year ——"'"} 


>. 2 3s 2 6 Ss 6 _@ 55 Y 
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INCOME USE 


HE use of life insurance benefits 

to set up continuing income plans 
reached a new high point in 1945, 
when $543,000,000 or 41% of ordi- 
nary life and group insurance death 
henehts and endowments were set 
aside by policyholders of the coun- 
try for future payment, it 1s reported 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

At year-end, the accumulated 
total of funds left with the life in- 
surance companies for future in- 
come payments, together with in- 
terest additions, had reached almost 
$3,500,000,000. This sum is three 
times the amount of such funds ten 
years ago. 
- These income plans are paying 
git to American families at an in- 
creasing rate, $300,000,000 being 
paid them by the life companies last 
year, a record amount. These in- 
come payments have more than 
ioubled in the past ten years and are 
now annually more than total life 
insurance death benefit payments in 
1917, 


Many Families Benefit 


“Hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies are now benefiting from these 
income plans,” Holgar J. Johnson, 
Institute president, said. “The pay- 
ments under these plans represent 
monthly family income, educational 
lunds, retirement income and peri- 
dic payments for other special uses. 

“Income use of life insurance 
benefits has been one of the impor- 
tant developments in life insurance 
within the last generation. Only 
twenty-five years ago, the aggregate 
tf such income plans set up annually 
was negligible. Today, 41% of pol- 
icy benefits available are used in this 
way. 

“Increasing use of the income 
privileges of life insurance policies 
has a beneficial effect on the whole 
national economy and gives direct 
benefit to the families involved. 
Every dollar set aside for future in- 
come use is a dollar removed from 
the competitive market-place as an 
inflationary potential. During the 
past five years when we have been 
ighting against inflationary tenden- 
cies, the public has set aside an aver- 
age of approximately $400,000,000 
Per year of life insurance benefit 
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THere’s LIFE in tue BERKSHIRES 





























KITCHEN, MISSION HOUSE, Stockbridge, Mass. 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





Photo by Arthur Palme 


MISSION HOUSE, built in 1739 by Reverend John Sergeant, was the 
first mission founded for the Stockbridge Indians. This austerely 
simple residence, now used as a museum, is furnished with authen- 
tic antiques, the names and descriptions of which appear in inven- 
tories of old wills. The Indians were constant visitors at the home 
of John Sergeant, who dedicated his life to dispelling the darkness 
in which they lived and to leading them to the light of civilization. 


One of the greatest forces for keeping the American home 
together after the death of the wage earner is life insurance. 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now 
in its 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR is glad to participate 
in the stabilization of American society through its con- 
tracts for family minimum income. 


me 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 











PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
— 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR — 





payments to guarantee these income 
plans. By this process the public has 
built up a reserve of future pur- 
chasing power which will prove 
benecial to the national economy. 
“There is still need for some pol- 
icles to be paid in cash, of course, 
for nearly every family’s program 
includes some immediate cash needs. 


But for the continuing needs of both 
beneficiaries and policyholders, the 
guaranteed income plan has come to 
be widely in demand. It is especially 
valuable today in establishing the 
means of supplementing Social Se- 
curity benefits either for the retired 
worker or for widows of deceased 
workers.” 


él 











Fraternal Accounting—Continued 


The Cashier also prepares a re- 
capitulation sheet of premium pay- 
ments by states for the month. This 
recapitulation is used by the Ac- 
counting department to accumulate 
the information for Item 14, Sched- 
ule VII. (Premiums received dur- 
ing year from members in state) of 
the annual statement and for statis- 
tical records. 

Cash deposits or transfers to the 
permanent funds are made every 


other day and these _ represent 
moneys turned over to the Treas- 
urer by the Secretary of the So- 
ciety. 

The Actuary submits a list each 
month of first year death claims, 
premium loadings and surrender 
charges. All first year premiums 
(excepting those required to pay 
actual first year losses and reserves 
on the form of certificate carried) 
are placed in the General fund for 
expense purposes. One copy of this 
list is sent to the Cashier and one 


OPPORTUNITY 


UW. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent | 


producers: 


Arizona 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


fidential. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 





copy to the Accounting department. 
The Cashier places an amount equal 
to first year losses, as submitted by 
the Actuary, in the Mortuary fund 
out of first year premiums on hand, 
and amounts equal to premium load- 
ings and surrender charges in the 
General fund out of renewal pre- 
miums. While premium loadings 
and surrender charges are entered in 
the ledger under those titles respec- 
tively, they are shown on the annual 
statement as renewal premiums, of 
which they are a part. In this pro- 
cedure all items of receipts are han- 
dled through income without the 
necessity of transfers being made 
from one fund to another by check. 


Complete Information 


From the foregoing description of 
the handling of cash receipts it is 
evident that the Accounting depart- 
ment has, at all times, complete in- 
formation as to the status of each 
individual item received. If certain 
items are not placed to credit ina 
reasonable time they are investigated 
regarding the cause of delay. 


Cash receipts have been discussed 
in quite some detail for experience 
has shown that the major portion of 
errors occur in the crediting of in- 
come. This difficulty has been in- 
creased over the past few years due 
to the shortage of help and the in- 
experience of new employees who 
do not realize the importance of this 
phase of the work. The accountant 
must ever be on the alert to catch 
items erroneously credited. 


Disbursements 


A voucher is prepared for each 
disbursement, and bears the name 
of the fund upon which the voucher 
is drawn and the account or accounts 
to be charged. The disbursement 
journals, which also serve as check 
registers, are subdivided as to funds. 
Postings to the general ledger are 
made monthly. In case of payrolls, 
one voucher is made for the entire 
amount and this is posted to the dis- 
bursement journal. 


General Ledger 


The general ledger is subdivided 
as to funds. Loose leaf type of 
ledger is used with a numerical cod- 
ing system of accounts. The account 
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simbers comprise five digits. The 
irst digit represents the fund, the 
ther [our digits the account number 
nm the fund. Similar accounts in the 
rarious funds bear the same code 
sumber of four digits, the only dif- 
erence being in the first digit or 
fund number. This is of particular 
idvantage in taking off working 
theets. The 1000 bracket is used 
lor income accounts, 2000 and 3000 
or disbursement accounts, 4000 
or assets‘and 5000 for reserves or 
iability accounts. By this method 
hew accounts may be inserted or 
bsolete ones eliminated without dis- 
upting the arrangement of the 


edger. 
Subsidiary Ledgers 


The Investment department main- 
ins the Mortgage Loans subsidiary 
dgers, the Actuarial department 
he Certificate Loans ledger and the 
counting department keeps all 
ther subsidiary ledgers and also 
mintains the amortization records 
br our bond portfolio. 

Due to the method of premium 
wilections in Fraternal societies, 
wme of the transactions are not re- 
fected in the accounting records in 
he current month. For instance, 
premiums collected by the local 
tmp recorder for a certain month 
ne not reflected on the records of 
he home office until the end of the 
bllowing month. First year death 
sses are not adjusted until the fol- 
pwing month and premium loading 
md surrender charge entires are 
proximately two months in ar- 
rars. This latter delay is because 
he Actuarial department obtains its 
formation from the pass reports 
ter they have been audited and the 
tidit is not completed until the end 
i the month following the due date 
ithe premiums. As a result of this 
how procedure it is obvious that 
justments are accomplished, as be- 
ween funds, through non-ledger 
ind liability sections of the annual 
hatement. 


Non-Ledger Items 


The first year and renewal pre- 
hiums actually collected by subordi- 
ate lodges not yet turned over to 
he Supreme Lodge may be obtained 
fom the December pass report in 
*cember before it is sent to the 
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as compared to last. 
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chandising process. 


coverage to sell. 








Greater Success 


31% more qualifiers in the Half Million or 
More class; 70% more qualifiers in the Quarter 
Million or More class: this is the record of 


Pacific Mutual Big Tree Leaders Club this year 


Striking proof that Pacific Mutual career men 
can achieve constantly increasing sales success! 


Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First—A practical training program, embracing each 
successive step in an organized and complete mer- 


Second—A complete range of personal 


Third—The“New and Unusual Savings 
Plan”—a complete economic security 


package for the individual buyer. 


: ACCIDENT Pag Z 
PACIFIC MUTUAL j 2:0" 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY / a 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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local camp as temporary suspensions 
are an allowable asset. The October 
and November terminations are ob- 
tained from the actuarial records, 
thus the non-ledger figure is easily 
obtained. The only other item it is 
necessary to get from the pass report 
is the advance premium liability. 
This is accumulated by the auditors 
as each report is audited, thus upon 
the completion of the audit of the 
December report, the liability figure 
for this item is available. 

One common need among frater- 





nal societies is the establishment of 
cost systems. While a perfect cost 
system for the operation of an of- 
fice, where the work of many of the 
employees is quite diversified, is al- 
most impossible, yet it can be ac- 
complished with some degree of 
satisfaction. At least some sort of 
cost system that would give fairly 
accurate cost of new and renewal 
business would be of great value to 
management in guiding its sales 
policies. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Fraternal Accounting—Continued 


The accounting profession is fast 
coming to the front in business man- 
agement. Too often in the past, the 
accountant was merely considered a 
necessary expense. Many times the 
information obtained was obsolete 
before it was brought to the atten- 
tion of management. In these days 
of rapidly changing conditions and 
strong competition, this sort of serv- 
ice is not sufhcient. Management 


PROOF 0’ THE PUDDING 





“Since getting out of the 
Army 8 months ago, the 
marvelous Home Office co- 
operation plus the Q-V-S 
contract has enabled me to 
build ...from scratch ...an 
agency of 12 full time Field 
Underwriters who already 
are producing at the rate of 
six million dollars a year.”’ 


SPENCER TREHARNE, 


Agency Manager, 
El Paso, Texas 





Q... quality 
V... volume 
S...service 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W. V. Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 
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e 
must not only have complete knowl- 
edge of the organization’s past per- 
formance, but should also be sup- 
plied with information that will en- 
able it to safely and quickly shape 
future policies and procedures. Toa 
very great extent, the furnishing of 
this information is up to the ac- 
countant. Also too often in the past, 
the accountant has been so engrossed 
in figures and columnar schedules, 
which are not easily understood by 
many members of management, that 
he did not give enough thought and 
time to presenting information in a 
form which management can readily 
understand. This shortcoming of 
accountants has been greatly im- 
proved during the last decade by the 
progressive educational services of 
such societies as the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association, 


the National Association of Cost 
Accountants and other © similar 
bodies. 


tefore Annual Meeting Accounting and Sta- 
tistical Association. 





Money-Making : 


Contracts 
* 


Sales-Winning 
Policies 


* 
Good-Will-Building 


Management 














FARM PRICES HIGH 
Exceed 1920 in 10 States 


ARM land values in ten stat 








are now higher on the averag 
than they were in 1920, the 
of the World War I inflationa 
boom in farm real estate. In ] 
other states average farm land val 
ues are at or close to the 1920 highs 

These facts are disclosed in 
study of the wartime boom in fa 
real estate made by the America 
Bankers Association based on da 
compiled by the U. S. Departmen 
of Agriculture. The study cover 
the period up to November, 1945, 


California High 


The state showing the biggest 
gain over the 1920 top is California, 
where average farm land values last 
November were 213 per cent higher 
than the 1912-14 base level and 
more than 25 per cent above the 
1920 high mark. The nine other 
states in this group are: Alabama, 
Connecticut, Florida, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island and Washington. 


Average farm land values in New 
Mexico have duplicated the 192 
high. The states in which average 
farm real estate prices are currently 
within striking distance of the top 
of the first World War period are: 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont and Virginia. 


1920 Cycle 


On a countrywide ‘asis, average 
farm land values in November 
reached a level 60 per cent above 
the 1935-39 average and were about 
22 per cent below the 1920 high 
point. However, the advance i 
most states has been greater in this 
war period than in World War | 
since the rise started from a lower 
level. When the inflation bubble 
broke in 1920, farm land _ prices 
started a prolonged decline to lose 
more than half their values before 
hitting bottom in the early ’30s. The 
recovery from these low levels was 
small when World War II got utr 
der way in 1939. Since then there 
has been a steady and unbroken rise. 
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PERSONNEL 


HE quality and effectiveness of 
T the people engaged in the life in- 
surance business 1s more important 
to the continued success of the busi- 
ness than anything else, Robert M. 
Green, president of the Life Office 
Management Association and vice- 
president of the Prudential, declared 
in his keynote address opening the 
1946 Spring Conference of the 
L.O.M.A. 

Personnel administration is a 
major management function of a life 
insurance company, Mr. Green said, 
and to be fully effective it should 
cover the whole manpower problem 
from file clerk to executive and must 
be a constructive and progressive 
iorce throughout the organization. 


® \o effort should be made to establish 


a complete program of personnel 
administration, he added, unless such 
a program is adopted as a matter 
of company policy with the full back- 
ing of the chief executive. 


Making It Work 


“Probably the most serious ‘prob- 
lem in building an effective person- 
nel administration and making it 
work,’ Mr. Green continued, “‘is 
the natural resistance of the operat- 
ing departments to staff department 
interference. This resistance is 
caused in part by lack of confidence 
in the staff department’s knowledge 
and ability and acceptance by the 
line departments can only be won, 
irst, by the building up of a staff 
group whose technical knowledge 
in the field of personnel and man- 
agement is recognized, second, by 
selecting, preferably from the line 
departments of the organization, 
men of generally recognized ability 
lor this group and, third, by adopt- 
ing a definite continuing policy of 
handling personnel administration 
on a cooperative basis with the line 
departments and not on a basis of 
arbitrary action and executive order. 


Diseases 


“We perform a job of meeting a 
human need, that of providing pro- 
tection and security, and to do that 
job we build a very human organi- 
zation. As such human organiza- 
tions grow, certain troubles develop, 
troubles that seem to be inherent in 
all human organizations. 

“First, there is the disease known 
as empire building : the man or group 
o) men who grab everything in 
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EFFICIENCY 


sight, who scheme and maneuver to 
get control of an everexpanding list 
of functions. It inevitably leads to 
disharmony, suspicion and generally 
bad organization. 

“Second, there is the disease of re- 
sistance to change: the group in any 
organization that is always satisfied 
with the way things have been done 
and too complacement or too lazy 
to be willing to keep up with the 
times. 

‘Third, there is the fear complex, 
which spreads through an organiza- 
tion usually as a result of bad man- 
agement up the line. It is evidenced 
by the ‘don’t stick your neck out’ 
attitude which tends to stifle all 
progress. 

“Fourth is a disease caused by 
the group with managerial responsi- 
bilities who have such a passion for 
case work that they pay no attention 
to personnel management. This 
makes for a very sick organization. 
This is often caused by insistence 
on the part of an officer that the 
heads of departments devote so 
much time to the function assigned 
to them that they naturally neglect 
their responsibility for personnel 
management. 

“Fifth, there is the disease of con- 
fusion of responsibilities and author- 
ity which wastes the time of an 
organization and gives a great op- 
portunity for the empire builder. 
This may be caused by an executive 
with a very soft heart who, in order 
to avoid hurting any feelings, avoids 
assigning clear-cut responsibilities. 

(Continued on the next page) 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
BEING ACCEPTED! 


Standard Life of Indiana is now limiting 
itself to the writing of a reasonable vol- 
ume of businéss during 1946 (we write 
one of the largest volumes in our size 
class). Obviously we must first take care 
of the business submitted to us by our 
present agents. Therefore, we are tem- 
porarily ceasing to recruit new salesmen 
through our advertising, BUT we are in- 
terested in corresponding with good able 


men for future appointment 


— Wary VU. Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
- INDIANAPOLIS .« 
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WE BELIEVE that life under- 
writing should be a _ profes- 
sional career; that in order to 
be happy and consequently suc- 
cessful, a man should first have 
the proper aptitude for the 
work, good tools and good 


training in how to use them. 


We select only those men 
with a high aptitude, provide 
them with a complete line of 
policy plans and train them in 
our three schools for—(1) Sales 
Training, (2) Advanced Under- 
(3) 
Agents, plus follow-up coaching 
in the field. 


writing and General 


A Farmers & Bankers Life 
man is a career man with a 
future. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 


aliases ce Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
H. K. LINDSLEY, President 


F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 





Personnel Efficiency—Continued 


“Sixth, there is the disease of 
lack of teamwork ; disharmony in the 
organization caused more often by 
lack of leadership and clear-cut re- 
sponsibilities than by the personnel 
peculiarities to which it is often at- 
tributed.” 


Cures 


Mr. Green said that a properly 
conceived personnel administration 
program will prevent or cure or 
control all these diseases, but that 
prevention and cure alone are not 
enough ; it is essential that personnel 
administration become a construc- 
tive, dynamic force in the organiza- 
tion. Twelve specific activities 
which should come under personnel 
administration to make it fully ef- 
fective were listed by him as follows: 

1. Employment, including the de- 
termination of employment policy 
and management of the employment 
office ; 

2. Placement and transfers, seek- 
ing to place people where their ab- 
ilities and capacities can be used to 
greatest advantage by themselves 
and the company ; 











Offers— 








Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 


Automatic Promotion— 


The Columbus Mutual 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Equality of Opportunity— 
The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





3. Promotions, making certain 
that they are justified from an or- 
ganization standpoint and made 
strictly on merit; 

4. Salaries, with the general pro- 
gram under personnel administra- 
tion both for determining policy and 
for administration ; 

5. Employee benefits, both for de- 
termining policy and actual admin- 
istration, their purpose being to pro- 
vide better morale ; 

6. Training, for determination of 
general policy and assistance in 
carrying out on-the-job training, 
the purpose being to create better 
workers ; 

7. Education, for policy and ac- 
tual supervision, if necessary, the 
purpose being to improve the quality 
of personnel ; 

8. Management policy of the com- 
pany; to see that sound manage- 
ment policies for the departments 
are determined and made known 
throughout the organization and to 
make sure that these policies are 
being followed ; 

9. Organization structure, to de- 
termine policy and generally super- 
vise, to make certain that. personnel 
is arranged by departments, divi- 





any need, . 


ice of the agent who calls to collect the pre 
miums and thereby provides that additional 
assistance which makes it possible for mil- 
lions of people to have protection who other- 
wise couldn't have it. 


Furthermore, there is a premium mode to fit 
. . from weekly to annual, and 
a policy contract for every purpose. 





sions and sections for maxim 
utilization of capacities and abilities 
10. Work procedures, methods ¢ 
operation, control of equipment ¢ HE n 
allocation of space, only to the ef gcc; 
tent that they affect working con d kidn 
ditions and personnel consideration 
Research in this field is desirable 
11. Departmental audits ; periodiq. 
surveys to check all phases of opera 
tion and aid cooperation betwee; 
personnel administration and the de} 54) 
partments. te fron 
“The framework or organizatiohted fo 
for personnel administration wi ppulatio 
vary according to the company,” Mrhy pbety 
Green added. “The functions fomy «© 
which personnel administration ig). “h 
reponsible and the framework of orf often. 
ganization for making it effectivd.., of 
are important, but probably mos§ j,. p 
vital of all are the basic policied wricar 
under which it should operate. |i The re 
the policies and attitudes are wrong 
it could become a sprawling octopus 
interfering with efficiency and dis 
rupting smooth operation. With @ 
sincere policy of cooperation and 4 
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IN SMALL PACKAGES [” “ 
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That's what Industrial insurance is, Life In- mediat 
surance in small packages, ... Life Insur- indemic 
ance that is within the reach of people of Jn eac 
even the most modest income. ortality 
And it is backed up with the personal serv- Loner. 
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HE mortality from the principal 
diseases of the heart, arteries, 
d kidneys, has declined markedly 
the past third of a century, the 
atisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
hsurance Company report, on the 
nsis of the experience among the 
any millions of the company’s [n- 
strial policyholders. The death 
_ , @te from this group of causes, cor- 
panizalon-ted for the aging of the insured 
tion Wilbpulation, dropped virtually 30 per 
any,” Mbit between 1911-1915 and 1940- 
ctions foth4 “This fact,” the statisticians 
tration ite “hardly supports the thesis, 
ork of O# often voiced, that the accelerated 
 effectiv@ano of modern living is leading 
ably mos the physical breakdown of the 
c policie§nerican people.” 


— HThe reduction in mortality from 
rm octal se degenerative diseases has been 
, oan yticularly large among white fe- 

With : ales, whose corrected death rate 
clined 37 per cent in the period 
der review. Each age group 
ong these women shows a very 
uterial and almost continuous im- 
ovement in mortality. 


The decline in death rate among 
en was also quite substantial, 
mely, 25 per cent between 1911-— 
5 and 1940-1944, but it was not 
slarge as that for women. In the 
, re range 35 to 64 years, the mor- 
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DEGENERATIVE DISEASE MORTALITY 


the past third of a century, the de- 
cline, even in the age period 45 to 
74 years, was almost one fifth among 
white men and close to one third 
among white women. 


Contributing Factors 


Many factors contributed to the 
general decline in mortality from the 
principal degenerative diseases. At 
the younger ages and at early and 
middle adult life, the decreases re- 
flect mainly the reduction in the 
number of persons with chronic 
conditions caused by infections in 
childhood. This is especially true 
for rheumatic heart disease. 

In addition, particularly among 
men, cases of syphilitic heart disease 
have declined, due to better and 
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more intensive medical treatment of 
syphilis. Among women at the re- 
productive ages, the lessened fre- 
quency of childbearing has undoubt- 
edly been a factor in the large re- 
duction in mortality. At all ages, 
and in each sex, such general factors 
as more and better medical care, 
better nutrition and generally higher 
standards of living have contributed 
toward preventing premature physi- 
cal breakdown. Thanks largely to 
the new chemotherapy, patients with 
heart disease have benefited greatly 
from successful treatment of infec- 
tions, particularly of the respiratory 
tract. 


The statisticians point out that the 
death rates from the degenerative 
diseases as they appear when not 
corrected for the aging of the popu- 
lation, are actually higher now than 
a third of a century ago. At that 
time these diseases accounted for 
less than one quarter of all the 
deaths in the United States. Cur- 
rently, the proportion is close to 
one half, and it will undoubtedly in- 
crease in the future. 


6é 


A very large number of deaths 
from the degenerative diseases par- 
ticularly in early and middle adult 
life, are preventable,” the statisticians 






















* * denny rf concluded. “With this fact in view, 
ity among men has shown li we ; 
elie cediae ta tee post two de | UNE WOURANEE GO. | St Lit innwrenee companies tave 
: les, and the rates are still above a OEOPLE OF NEW ENGLANDE search Fund to finance research on 
level reached in the early 1920's, A company of high character and standing. the causes and treatment of the heart 
ife In- ffmediately following the influenza ee and arteries. An immense field for 
Insur- fFtdemic. JAY_R. BENTON, President constructive investigation is being 
ple of {In each sex, the improvement in "Teenie opened, and there is reason to be- 
ortality was most pronounced at Sen Oilien lieve that this effort will result in 
serv [pt Younger ages, and declined pro- Boston, Massachusetts important contributions to medicine 
» piel essively with advance in age. In and public health. 
itional 
r mil- ‘ j 
other- ia The best advertisement a business can enjoy is the evident happiness, 
a a prosperity and general well-being of the men concerned with it. 
eae — SS Our field ‘men continue to produce all time production records through 
: an 2s up-to-date policy contracts geared to meet present day demands for family 
. ae security. 
Ae = 
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PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FRANKFORT 




















INDIVIDUAL SECURITY— 
DEMOCRACY 


Today, as never before, the people of America 
are thinking of the security of the future, a secu- 
rity guaranteed not by the blood of battle but by 
the economic security of each individual—for eco- 
nomic security of the individual is the prime req- 
uisite of national security. 

When people turn to their government for sus- 
tenance, they live by the will of the government, 
not by their own, and Democracy becomes a mock- 
ery. 

Life Insurance stands foremost in guaranteeing 
the economic security of the individual—in fact 
it is the greatest of all guarantors of individual 
security—and so of Democracy and Liberty. 

Are you, as a Life Underwriter, interested? You 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


“The Friendly Compeony™ 
INDIANA 








1945 STATISTICS—Continued 


generally, is indicated by the following table, expresse 
as a percentage of mean ledger assets, for each of th 
years 1930-1945, 


Ratio of Net Interest on Investments to 
*Mean Ledger Assets 


Year Ratio Year Ratio 
1930 5.03% 1938 3.57% 
1931 4.92 1939 3.54 
1932 4.65 1940 3.44 
1933 4.26 1941 3.39 
1934 3.90 1942 3.40 
1935 3.68 1943 3.29 
1936 3.71 1944 3.18 
1937 3.68 1945 3.09 


*i.e., mean ledger assets less % of net interest on investments. 


The decline in the rate of net investment earnings, 
shown above, from 5.03% in 1930 to 3.09% in 194 
indicates that for all United States legal reserve lif 
insurance companies net investment earnings for th 
years 1931-1945 were nearly $5,800,000,000 less tha 
they would have been had the 1930 rate continue 
throughout the period. In 1945 alone such earning 
were approximately $800,000,000 lower than the 
would have been at the 1930 level. This 1945 differen 
is about $325,000,000 more than the amount of div 
dends paid and credited to policyholders that year an 
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about $350,000,000 greater than the initial premium 
paid on new business. 











SALES AIDS 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company has spent 
years developing field-tested sales aids—stressing coopera- 
tion between Home Office and Field. Recently, we have re- 


fined our Organized Selling Plan until we think it the best ever. 
Perhaps it accounts for the fact that our paid business for the 
first quarter of 1946 is 239, ahead of the national average. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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ALLIANCE LIFE 


Peoria Lien Reduction 
The Alliance Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
{ policies of the former Peoria Life Insurance Com- 
ny effective January 1, 1946. This makes the eleventh 


mnsecutive lien reduction on these Peoria Life policies 
ince 1935, 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
Air Study 
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The Bankers National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, N. J., had one of their directors, Captain Gill 
.. Wilson, an authority on aviation, prepare a small 
ook entitled ““Memo for Air Minded Executives.” In 
his book, Captain Wilson brings forth three simple but 
ssential points: (1) In the future business executives 
vill use company owned planes more extensively than 
nthe past; (2) life insurance companies can evaluate 
he risk and endeavor to charge sufficient premiums to 
cover same; or (3) specified improvements can be made 
oth in privately owned planes and their method of 
peration to reduce the risk so that it can be covered at 
standard rate by life insurance companies. 

Captain Wilson’s conclusions are to the effect that the 
best solution to the problem is No. 3. He goes into some 
letail outlining the safety requirements laid down by 
the Federal Government and he also points out that 
fhe trend has been toward more and more safety and 
this fact is of course reflected in more liberal under- 
writing requirements currently in effect. In conclusion, 
he states: “If in cooperation, the subject be explored 
vith the object of attaining safety rather than accepting 
risks at a price, both the insurer and the insured will 


profit.” 


CANADA LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Last month the Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada, announced four executive appoint- 


= effecting its agency and general administrative 


FE NEW 


partments. 
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REPORTS 
ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


llinois made a 20% reduction in the outstanding liens | 








T. H. Gooch, formerly Superintendent, becomes D1- 

rector of Agencies. 

R. G. McDonald, formerly Superintendent, becomes 

Comptroller of Agencies. 

W. J. Adams, F.A.S., formerly Associate Secretary 

and Comptroller, becomes Secretary. 

John L. McCarthy is appointed as Executive Assist- 

ant. 

Mr. Gooch, who will direct the Company’s agency and 
field organization, joined the Canada Life in 1924 and 
has served in various phases of agency work since 1932. 

Mr. McDonald will be responsible for all agency 
administration work. His appointment emphasizes the 
increasing importance the Company places on this work 
as a factor in efficient agency management. It is the 
first time such work has been segregated from field pro- 
duction, and a senior officer chosen to give it his exclu- 
sive attention. Mr. McDonald has been associated with 
the Canada Life since 1912 and has been engaged in the 
agency work for many years. ' 

Mr. Adams joined the dividend department of the 
Company in 1925. Following service in the mathemat- 
ical and agency departments, he was appointed Mathe- 
matician in 1939, Comptroller in 1941 and Associate 
Secretary and Comptroller in 1943. 

Mr. McCarthy became associated with the Company 
in 1933, and since that time has had experience in all 
major departments. For three years during the war he 
served as Attaché at the Canadian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Last month Harold L. Chandler, 2nd Vice President 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., was promoted to Vice President. At 
the same time Frederick O. Lyter and Edward C. An- 
derson were advanced from Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies to Superintendent of Agencies. Raymond 
W. Simpkin, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies be- 
came Agency Comptroller. 

Mr. Chandler has been associated with the company 
since 1909; Mr. Lyter has been with the company for 
over 20 years; Mr. Anderson joined the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1922 and Mr. Simpkin became associated 
with the organization in 1916. 
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Spinning Wheel 


A striking example of life insurance 
In action occurred recently when one 
of our Southern agencies was notified 
of the sudden death of a young Army 
officer stationed at a nearby post. 


When asked about the life insurance 
proceeds, the agent was able to say, 
with permissible pride, 

“Four months ago I analyzed that 
young man’s needs and sold him a pro- 
gram which, including his National 
Service Life Insurance, will provide 
his widow and two young children with 
a $105 monthly income for 19 years and 
8 months. Then, when the children are 
grown, the mother will have $5000 
available for her own use.” 


This program consisted of a $10,000 
NSLI policy, and a $5000 New Eng- 
land Mutual Multiple Income policy, 
which includes 20-Year Family In- 
come. [he benefits from this latter con- 
tract alone, on which one premium of 
$202.25 had been paid, will amount to 
a total of $16,778. 


New En gland | Mu tual 


Lit Insurance Company of Boston 











*¢ > 
"4000 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


George Willerd Smith, President 
The First Mutuol Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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New Company 


Interests associated with the Inter-Insurance FE 
change of the Chicago Motor Club have formed 
Family Life Insurance Company, 66 E. South Wat 
Street, Chicago 1, Lllinois. This stock company w 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois and licen 
April 25, 1946. It began business on the same day wi 
a paid-in capital of $200,000 and surplus of $100, 
the par value of the shares being $10 each. The ne 
company is writing accident and health, life and hosp 
talization insurance. 














Officers 


The present staff of officers consists of: Chairm 
of the Board, Charles N. Hayes; President and Tr 
urer, J. J. Cavanagh; Vice President and Assista 
Treasurer, G. W. Cavanagh; Vice President and Assis 
ant Secretary, Neil C. Russell, Secretary, J. H. Brau 
and Assistant Treasurer, John White. 


FEDERAL LIFE 
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Favorably Examined 





The Federal Life Insurance Company, Chicag 
Illinois, was examined (Association) by the Insuran 
Department of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Missouri an 
Texas as of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ repo 
was favorable to the company and they traced its pro 
ress from the date of the previous examination ; namely 
December 31, 1941. 

As a result of the examination the company’s sur 
plus was increased from $1,142,511 to $1,440,91 
$298,399. The principal item in this change was th 
elimination of a contingency reserve in the amount ¢ 
$300,000, which was transferred to the general surplu 









GENERAL AMERICAN 


Missouri State Lien Liquidated 














President Walter W. Head, of the General Ameri 
Life, St. Louis, Missouri, announced on April 30 la 
that the principal of the remaining lien on the M1 
souri State policies has been removed. Appropria 
ceremonies at the home office marked the event. 

The General American Life was formed in 193 
primarily to take over the business of the Missouri Sta 
Life under a purchase agreement. The latter comp 
was declared insolvent on August 28, 1933 and t 
General American took over on September 7, 1% 
Under the agreement it was provided that the Gener 
American Life would use the net earnings on assé 
and reinsured business, as defined in the agreement, t 
gether with the amount of enhancement in value 4 


BEST'S LIFE NEWRJUNE 





these assets after the provision of adequate reserves, 
to reduce or retire policy liens and interest paid thereon. 
The amount of the impairment of the reserves at the 
time of the purchase agreement was $29,000,000 affect- 








rance Rying the holders of 519,000 policies and certificates. 
ormed #h Prior to its failure the Missouri State Life was the 
uth Watd largest life insurance company west of the Mississippi 
ipany River. ; Se 

d licen Since taking over the Missouri State the General 
e day wit} American Life has paid to the policyholders of the 
$100,004 former company $90,000,000 in death claims, $11,000,- 


000 disability claims, $78,000,000 maturities and values 
withdrawn and $21,000,000 in reduction of policy liens. 
The final principal lien reduction on April 30 last was 
sufficient to bring the total paid or credited by the com- 
pany to, 110% of the original liens of policies in force. 
The amount of this final payment was $4,500,000. 

The final accounting is scheduled for August 31, 
1948. In addition to completely liquidating the original 
lien, a portion of the extra premium or lien interest 
(equal to 10% of the original lien) has been refunded. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
Enters Wholesale Field 


The Great Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Houston, Texas announces its entry into the field of 
Wholesale Life Insurance. Subject to the usual under- 
writing rules applicable to group, the Company is offer- 
ing complete life protection and retirement income un- 
der a flexible program of five basic contracts. The 
Great Southern will consider only groups involving a 
definite employee-employer relationship. 

The five basic plans are: Group Term, Group Ordi- 
nary Life, Group Retirement Income at Age 65, Group 
Deferred Annuity at age 65, and lastly, a Group An- 
nuity which is in effect a single premium Annuity. The 
Annuity plans will be issued only in conjunction with 
commensurate group life coverage. 

The program as announced will permit employed 
groups to avail themselves of complete protection both 
lor themselves upon reaching retirement and for their 
dependents meanwhile. Furthermore, retirement settle- 
ment options offered are very flexible and permit a wide 
choice to conform to various needs. Retirement bene- 
its will be available either as a designation at the usual 
age 05 or in the case of older employees at the completion 
of ten years’ service after the installation of the plan. 
The life income benefit will be written to provide for a 
period certain of either 60 or 120 months. A Deferred 
Annuity at Age 65 will be written with or without re- 
tund of premium in the event of prior death. 

All of the plans, whether issued on the contributory 
or non-contributory basis will be evidenced by individual 
certificates issued to the insured employee under a 
master contract with the employer. So far as the em- 
ployee participates in the cost on any of the plans he 
is guaranteed conversion privileges to the extent of the 
full reserve created by his contribution. Thus, though 
the individual premiums are appreciably lower than 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Conventions at the 
= MORAINE HOTEL afford the 


happy combination of con- 














centrated effort and luxuri- 
ous rest. 
Of graceful Georgian architecture and 


early American appointments, in an inspiring 
setting of ravine woodland on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just naturally 
makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 150 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request. 


-ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 








That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. C. West, President. 
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“Every day I deliver Sales Promotion Letters for your 
folks—but no one ever sent me one!” 


Bankerslifemen 
Find It Pays to Use 
Sales Promotion Letters 


It’s only natural that the postman should want 
to get in on anything so good that it is used the 
way he knows Bankers Life sales promotion 
letters are. However, it is a bit remarkable that 
he hasn't received a letter from a Bankers/ife- 
man, because the coverage they make with these 
letters is really intense. ‘They found out in their 
early days of training the high effectiveness of 
Bankers Life mailings and continue to use them 
in the cultivation of prospects. ‘They know it 
pays. 


This is one more way that Bankers/ifemen 
are helped toward the intelligent prospecting and 
policyowner service that keeps them in good bal- 
ance. 


Success stems from this kind of balance . . 
makes Bankers/ifemen the sort of insurance 
underwriters you like to meet as friends, fellow 
workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e COMPANY 


DES MOINES 


* 
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GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE—Continued 


the Company’s standard rate book premiums for similar 
plans, because of the expense savings on the business 
written on the Group basis, the employee’s equity is 
greater. It may be taken in any of the usual ways and 
he may, at an adjusted premium, continue without evi- 
dence of insurability the same amount of personal life 
insurance as evidenced by his Group coverage. 

Great Southern also announces that it will accept 
Wholesale Insurance from brokers. This is the first 
time in the Company's history that it has consented to 
accept business on a brokerage basis. However, where 
it is shown that one of its representatives has already 
entered into negotiations it will protect its representa- 
tive’s interest and will not consider proposals involving 
that particular case from brokers or other representa- 
tives. 


GULF LIFE 
Now 3% Basis 


Effective May 1 the Gulf Life Insurance Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida changed from the American Ex- 
perience 314% interest basis to the American Men 
Table of Mortality at 3%, Illinois Standard modifica- 
tion. This change pertains to Ordinary business only. 


HOME LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Changes in official titles and responsibilities affecting 
seven of its officers and the election of one new officer 
were announced by the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York following a meeting of its Board of 
Directors in April. 


Agency Department 


William P. Worthington, who, as vice president, has 
had the title of Vice President and Superintendent of 
Agencies, has been designated Agency Vice President. 
Mr. Worthington has been Superintendent of Agencies 
since 1935. He was appointed Vice President in 1941, 
and in 1943 was elected to the Home Life’s Board of 
Directors. As Agency Vice President he will continue 
to head the sales activities for the company. 

Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., John F. Walsh, and Francis 
H. Low, who have been Assistant Superintendents of 
Agencies since 1938, 1937 and 1940, respectively, have 
been named Managers of Agencies. The new title 1s 
more properly descriptive of the increased responst- 
bilities they have assumed in the direction of the com- 
pany’s agencies. 

Alan B. Doran, an Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies since 1931, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary in recognition of broadened responsibilities 
in the financial phases of agency management. 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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NETHERLAND RUBBER BANDS 


(PRE-WAR TYPE) 


PRICE LIST—POUND BOXES. 
LOTS PER POUND 
1-4 US aig hs ie .50 NET TERMS 
5-9 Ee: 1.10 F. O. B. 
10-24 Pownds ......... 1.00 CINCINNATI 
25-49 Pounds ......... 95 
*  lUlltlltCOC OO 92 
75-99 Pounds ......... .85 IMMEDIATE 
100-199 Pounds ......... .80 DELIVERY 


THE NETHERLAND RUBBER CO. 
306 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
(SUNDRIES DIVISION) 








William T. Thomson, since 1940 Mortgage Secretary 
‘or the company, has been appointed Superintendent of 
\lortgages. Mr. Thomson will direct the greatly in- 
reased activities of the Mortgage Department which 
have been brought about by expansion of its opera- 
‘ions into new territories. 

Burton B. Brown has been named Mortgage Secre- 
tury and assumes greater responsibilities in the handling 
f Home Life’s mortgage correspondents and the direc- 
tion of its mortgage activities. He has served as Assist- 
int Mortgage Secretary since 1942. 

The new officer announced by the company is George 
Gamache, who has been appointed Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. Gamache will be actively engaged in the develop- 
ment of methods of improving service to policyowners. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Adopts 2!/,°% Reserve Basis 


Effective May 1 last, the Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, St. Paul, Minnesota changed from 
the American Experience Table of Mortality with 3% 
interest to the same Table with 2%4% interest. All pol- 
icles currently being issued are based on this new table. 
On page 60 are illustrations of premium rates at the 
different ages for various policies, together with their 
cash values. Dividend schedules are also given based 
on the new premium rates. The data given are set up on 
the same basis as found in “Best’s Jllustrations.” 


NATIONAL PROTECTIVE 
Examined 


The National Protective Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state as of September 30, 1945. The date 
of the last examination was September 30, 1943. As 
of the examination date the company’s income for 1945 
was $1,902,308; disbursements, $1,297,418; admitted 


| *ssets, $1,632,192 and surplus, $817,201. 
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] « Even if it’s raining cats and 
dogs outside, it’s a beautiful day to 
you when you awaken in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania after a really relaxing 
sleep. There’s nothing quite as rest- 
ful as a 537-coil, built-in-springs 
bed! 





3 « You're off to a busy day—and 
you'll find that the heart of the 
business district is only a short dis- 
tance away. If it has stopped rain- 
ing by this time, you might even 
walk. The Hotel Pennsylvania is 
strategically located near the busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatrical 
districts. 











2 e You stroll in for breakfast, ex- 
pecting the finest menu in town. 
And that’s exactly what you find 

. . the most appetizing menu in 
town. And served in the hospit- 
able Hotel Pennsylvania tradition. 





the Hotel Pennsylvania, enjoying 
some of the finest entertainment in 
town. From morning to night 
there’s nothing quite like a stay 
at the Pennsylvania! 





* 








HELP YOUR COUNTRY, 
HELP YOURSELF—INVEST IN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


* 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


deme, H McCabe, G 
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RATES BEGIN 
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... pioneering - 
for profit! 


Opening new territories under today’s 
conditions . . . developing untouched 
premium fields . . . can still be a prof- 
itable venture. Continental Assurance 
has a highly effective kit of sales tools 
for helping you pioneer in fields in 
which you may not now be active. . . 
plus a brand of “down-to-earth”’ sales 
cooperation that gets results! Ask us 
to show you how Continental can help 


you push back your business frontiers. 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Insurance Institutions” 


ae 2 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NEBRASKA NATIONAL LIFE 


New Company 


The Nebraska National Life Insurance Company, 
825 Terminal Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, was incor- 
porated as a stock legal reserve company under the laws 
of the state of Nebraska on March 18, 1946, licensed 
and began business on the same date. It began business 
with an authorized capital of $100,000, the par value of 
the shares being $10.00 and they were sold at $12.50, 
thus producing a surplus of $25,000 as there were no 
organization expenses. 


Insurance Written 


At the present time the company is writing only one 
policy, a 19 Payment Life, on a participating basis. 
This policy provides first year coverage of $2,500 and 
thereafter $5,000. Non-medical is written from ages 
15-41 with amount limits of $5,000 and women are 
considered the same as men. No waiver of premium dis- 
ability or double indemnity are available. The American 
Experience Table of Mortality is used with the Modi- 
fied Preliminary Term, Illinois Standard basis with 
interest at 3%. 


Officers and Directors 


The present staff of officers is made up as follows: 
President, B. R. Bays; Secretary-Treasurer, L. D. 
Mengel; Medical Director, Dr. Earl V. Wiedman. 
Members of the board of directors are: B. R. Bays, L. 
D. Mengel, Byron Dunn, Clarence Linch, John Tesar, 
F, A. Stava, E. J. Haines, Harold J. Requartte, R. W. 
Devoe. 


Territory 


Currently the company is licensed in Nebraska only. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
H. O. Refresher Course 


New England Mutual, Boston, Mass., prompted by 
the success of the eight training and veterans’ refresher 
courses which it has conducted for its field force during 
the past year, is now engaged in a similar type of pro- 
gram for its home office organization. 

Five weekly assemblies, called “Our Company Hour,” 
are being held in New England Mutual Hall, with at- 
tendance by the entire staff of employees and executives 
of the company. 

The objective of the course is to give every member 
of the staff a picture of how each individual job fits into 
the coordinated pattern of the company operation as a 
whole, thus making his or her work more effective and 
more personally satisfying. 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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LOANS 


Life Insurance Policies 
24%4% to 3% Net 
Minimum Loan $1,500 


Compensation to accredited 
agents for life of loan. 


GERALD FITZGERALD 


COMMERCIAL PAPER BROKER 


115 B’way, New York 6 ® COrtlandt 7-2954 
411 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13 ® MUtual 2121 
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a 
Nearly 100 employees are taking an active part in the 
dramatized presentations, which are designed to be 
entertaining as well as instructive. The following titles 
illustrate the scope of the project: Life Insurance at 
Vork, Our Company, Follow the Application, Fk ounda- 
tions of Life Insurance, The Press Interviews Our f1- 
nancial Experts, Follow the Policy, Miss Goodwin Ap- 
plies for a Job, The Field Looks at the Home Office. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Housing Department 


A Housing Department, under the direction of As- 
sistant Secretary O. L. Nelson, has been established by 
the New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
XN. Y., in view of the growing importance of this phase 
of the company’s operations, it was announced last 
month by George L. Harrison, President. G. Harmon 
Gurney has been named Chief Architect for Housing 
with Mr. Sanger Brown as his assistant. 

The establishment of a separate Housing Department 
was said to be due to the increasing volume of work 
and the growing importance, in the company’s opera- 
tions, of its contemplated housing program. 

The New York Life has already announced two 
housing projects which are now under development. 
The company will construct more than 3,000 apartment 
units at its Fresh Meadow Project on the 141-acre site 
of the former Fresh Meadow Country Club in Queens. 
At Princeton, New Jersey, 150 apartment units will be 
built on a tract of land on Bayard Lane which has been 
acquired from Princeton University. Both projects will 
be garden type apartments. 

Mr. Gurney, Chief Architect for Housing, has been 
in charge of developing the plans for the two projects 
already announced. Mr. Gurney joined the New York 
Life two years ago as Chief Housing: Expert and 
Planner. He had been a practicing architect in New 
York and Philadelphia and has participated in the plan- 
ning of large scale housing projects since 1934, when 
he won a place in a competition on housing held by the 
New York City Housing Authority. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Cleveland's 


most friendly hotel 


is its most 


convenient one, too. 





| CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Directly Connected 
with 
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Non-Cancellable 


Sickness and 
Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 


foresee. 


Participating 
Life 


for 


Insurance 
the needs 


you can foresee. 





ONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 










PER YEAR 


for the fourth consecutive year 







full time Neworlders increased 
their earnings. $5,420 was the 







average cash income in 1944. 







Our unique salary and commis- 






sion contract offered to full time 





producers thru our agencies in 
Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 





Minnesota, 








Burt Babcock 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


He was an associate architect on Williamsburg 
Houses, the first large scale Government housing proj}- 
ect in New York. He worked with Starrett Bros. and 
Eken in the preparation of housing unit plans and cost 
studies. Immediately prior to coming with the New 
York Lite he acted in various capacities as housing 
consultant and technical adviser, preparing studies and 
data on proposed housing developments for various say- 
ings banks. 

Assistant Secretary Nelson, who will be in charge of 
the Housing Department, recently joined the New York 
Life following his service in the Army, where he held 
the rank of Major General. He had served as Assist- 
ant Deputy Chief of Staff in the War Department and 
as Deputy Theatre Commander in the Mediterranean 
Theatre of Operations. 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL LIFE 


Examined 


The Olympic National Life Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of Washington as of December 31, 1945. 
This was the annual examination as required by law in 
\Washington and the year-end figures as computed by 
the examiners were in general similar to those published 
by the company in its December 31, 1945 statement. 


PEOPLES LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Peoples Life Insurance Company, Frankfort, 
Indiana, was examined by the Insurance Department 
of that state as of December 31, 1945. The examiners 
report was favorable to the company and they traced its 
operations from the date of the previous examination; 
namely, December 31, 1942. The year-end figures as 
computed by the examiners were in agreement with 
those published by the company in its year-end state- 
ment and which subsequently will appear in Best’s 1946 
LIFE REPORTS. 


RESERVE LIFE 
Doubles Capital 


The Reserve Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000 by 
the sale of new stock. This stock was purchased by 
officers of the company. 
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ROCKFORD LIFE 


American Bankers Lien Reduction 
The American Bankers Insurance Company of Chi- 
ago and Jacksonville, Illinois, was reinsured in the 
Rockford Life Insurance Company of Rockford, 
llinois on November 13, 1939 under a contract which 
provides for policy liens of 75% against net equities of 


\merican Bankers policies. As of December 31, 1945 
Rockford Life made an initial reduction of 10% 
n the amount of liens outstanding on policies of the 
\merican Bankers Insurance Company. 


SCRANTON LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Scranton Life Insurance Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
nent of Pennsylvania as of December 31, 1944. The 
vaminers’ report was favorable to the company and 
ey traced its operations from the date of the last 
hamination, namely December 31, 1941. The figures 
hr December 31, 1944 as computed by the examiners 
ere in agreement with those published by the company 
nits year end statement. 


STANDARD LIFE 


New Business 


Last month Harry V. Wade, President, Standard 
ite Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, sent 
he following letter to each of the company’s agents. 
his letter, in our opinion, contains enough general 
nformation of interest to all those in the business that 
tis reprinted in its entirety, without change. 
“Beginning Wednesday, May Ist, the Standard Life 
surance Company will not accept any applications for 
surance unless they are written on one of the follow- 
ng four bases: 

1. On an annual premium basis 

2, On a semi-annual premium basis 

.. A single premium basis 

4, A part of an already established salary savings 
lan, 

The above step is only a temporary measure. It may 
‘ revoked so that we will accept business on a monthly 
quarterly basis at any time in the future. It is being 
woked for the following reasons: 

|. For the benefit of the policyholder—money 1s very 
heap at present. There is no reason why a policy- 
holder should pay us an additional 6% in order to pay 
ora policy on a more frequent basis than twice a year. 
2. For the benefit of the agent. The agent has to 
work just as hard to sell a quarterly premium as he 
foes to sell the same policy on an annual premium 


(Continued on the next page} 
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HOW I. W. . AFFECTS 


Keewiting 


at CAL-WESTERN 





At Cal-Western the application of T.W.lI. 
(Training Within Industry) to our copy- 
righted YOU, INC. Training Plan has had a 


marked influence on recruiting. 


Training according to T.W.I. requires 
close attention and supervision by the man- 
ager, so he naturally selects only those men 
and women whom he believes will succeed. 
He can’t afford to waste time on marginal 
people. 


With T.W.I. the manager has more con- 
fidence in himself. He knows that with the 
right trainee he can have him in the field 
and ‘“‘on his own” by the third week. This 
confidence naturally leads the manager to 
seek new agents in the higher income brack- 
ets. He has no hesitancy in recruiting the 
best possible men and women. 


setter trained agents is a goal of the life 
insurance industry. At Cal-Western we be- 
lieve that T.W.I. will help all companies 
work toward that goal. 


California 
WeStern 
Stites 
Lire’ 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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A CAREER OF SERVICE 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany offers progressive service oppor- 
tunities. Contracts are fair. First year 
and vested renewal commissions are 
liberal. Group life insurance is provided 
at company expense. A well rounded 
line of policies and friendly relations 
between the field force and the Home 
Office enhance service opportunities. 

OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 


NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 






s TRONG -PROGRESSIVE 


enantoals 


INSURANCE €0., INC. 
ROANOKE 10. VIRGINIA 


PAUL C. BUFORD, President 
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STANDARD LIFE—Continued 


basis, but he gets paid on a better basis if he sells an 
annual premium. During these times there is no 
reason why a salesman who is entitled to the benefit of 
such a title should bother with monthly or quarterly 
business. 

3. For the benefit of the company, as well as the 
agent involved. It is obviously less expensive to the 
company as well as the agent to handle only annual 
and semi-annual premium business even though we 
collect six per cent extra for doing so. Likewise the 
lapsation on premiums paid more frequently than once 
a year is much higher than on the annual basis. This 
seriously affects the income and selling costs of both 
the agent and the company. 

The Standard Life Insurance Company, along with 
all other life insurance companies, enjoyed the best 
quarter during the first three months of 1946 as far as 
sales are concerned, in its entire history. Most com- 
panies have burst into print because of this sudden 
influx of business. The Standard Life has not done so 
due to the fact that we do not consider it worthwhile 
enough inasmuch as all companies are enjoying this 
same landslide of business. 

It is the opinion of the writer that business being 
put on the books today will have the highest lapsation 
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of any business written in recent years. One of the 
main reasons: that we are getting it is due to the fact that 
the automobile, the radio, the vacuum sweeper, ete, 
companies are still not in production and the public has 
no other place to put its money. Until these companies 
do get into production, business will be very good and 
it will generally stay on the books. 





The 

‘ashing 
45, by 
plum bi: 
After shiny new automobiles are available for the ask. je to t 


ing in the sales rooms, the story may be entirely differ-§ of the 
ent. Some companies are getting around this situationf9 962: 
by making their most attractive policies less attractivefce in 
Others are cutting commissions. We do not feel that 
either of these solutions are fair and we are therefore 
going directly to the heart of the situation, by eliminat- 
ing that type of business that is the most unprofitable 
for both the agent and the company. This action will 
not work a hardship on our agency force as_prac- 
tically 70% of our business during the first quarter came 
in on an annual premium basis. In fact, this step will 
help our agency force as it will automatically force a 
number of our men to ask for the annual or a semi- 
annual premium. 





ring tl 
siness 









surance 


As you know, a lot of men just haven’t got the nerve Rename 


to ask for the annual premium unless compelled to. 
This action on the part of the company gives them the 
excuse and the reason to ask for the annual premium 
and get it. All of our field force will be interested to 
know that 95% of our lending agents get all of their 
business on an annual premium basis. What one man 
can do, so can all the rest. When times get tough as they 
probably will, the Standard Life will again take quar- 
terly and monthly business and be glad to get it. So 
will our agency force, but at this time, it is foolish for 
the policyholder, the agent and the company to handle 
anything less than annual or semi-annual premium 
business. 


e deva: 
pear 11 


You will note that we are not requiring that our 
agents stop soliciting salary deduction business, but 
we are not willing to add any new firms to this salary 
deduction program at this time, but new people can he 
insured with firms which now have an established pro- 
gram with the Standard Life. 


Incidentally, for the benefit of the field force, this 
salary deduction business on the average is not partic 
ularly profitable either to the agent or the company. 
The units of sale are small and there is a high turnoverg°y™e™' 
and lapse.” 
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The Sunset Life Insurance Company, Olympia 4 fas 
Washington, was examined as of June 30, 1945 by theft politic 
Insurance Department of Washington. This was the§ Vhen 
annual examination of the company as required by lawg!o will 
of the state of Washington and the figures for the first§ Convic 
six months as computed by the examiners were: In-f/at the 
come, $209,063; Disbursements, $120,256; Admitted§ Mud 1 
Assets, $1,425,525 and Surplus, $102,895. 


SUNSET LIFE 
Examined 
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The United Services Life Insurance Company, 
‘ashington, D. C., was examined as of December 31, 
45, by the Insurance Department of the District of 
lumbia, and the report of the examiners was favor- 
‘Ble to the company. The statement of the examiners 
of the foregoing date reported admitted assets, $2,- 
9962; capital, $100,000; surplus, $126,003; insur- 





ittractivesice in force, $25,129,422, a reduction of $1,030,720 
feel that ring the year. The company has not written any new 
thereforefisiness since December 7, 1941. 

eliminat- 

profitable 


ction wil UNITED STATES LIFE 


as prac- 
rter came Philippine Business Good 
step will 
y force af The United States. Life Insurance Company, New 
r a semi-gork, N. Y., reports that its Manila Branch Office pro- 
eed P7,108,500 ($3,554,250 U.S.) of paid-for life 
surance in the month of March. In making the an- 
uncement President Mansfield Freeman said, “This 
ould be splendid production in ordinary times, but 
der the still adverse post-war economic conditions 
evailing in the Philippines it is really amazing.”’ 

“Ever since our Manila branch re-opened for business 
st July, we have of course watched the increasing 
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one man ™ chec 
yh as they oduction in that area with special interest. It was 
ake quar od to see the names of places so long associated with 


e devastation of war—Manila, Luzon, Minandao, re- 
pear in reports that reflected the liberated people’s 
terest in setting up programs of individual financial 
curity through life insurance. It seems to us a great 
ibute to the resiliency of the indomitable people of 
e Philippines that we can present such figures so 
on after their liberation.” 

“The enthusiam and diligence of the company’s native 
hilippine agents in carrying the message of life insur- 
ce to their people cannot be too highly commended. 
cording to Mr. Earl Carroll, General Manager for the 
lippines, the March volume represents the produc- 


9olish for 
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that our 
ness, but 
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dle can be 


orce, thisge’ of 226 agents, who sold 1469 policies averaging 
ot partic mething over P4,800 ($2,400 U.S.). This, in view 


the still restricted opportunities for productive em- 
oyment in the Islands, is in our estimation highly 
editable.” 
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Every person has the right to advocate radical ideas, 
it he ought not insist personally on the benefts of 
rogressive conservation while he does. 

lhere’s a vast difference between realism and reelism 
} the movies. 

Money isn’t everything. China has lots of it. 
A false alarm may cost a city fire department $100. 
| politics or business one costs even more. 

When everybody is educated jor a white collar job, 
ed by law ho will wash the white collars | 

r the first Convictions are what an employe e has after he knows 
were: In-@/at the boss thinks: 

Admitted§ Mud thrown is ground lost. 


—From Banking, By Special Permission 
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Fidelity’s LOW RATE LIFE 
proves a winner! 


Only five months old, this policy now leads all the 
other policy forms issued by the Company. 
Fidelity’s new Low Rate Life is issued from ages 
10 to 55 inclusive. Minimum policy $5,000. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 
Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


853 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
295 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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Across the past 79 years 


™-™ IN 1867, seventy-nine years ago, 
a suspension bridge was erected across 
the Ohio River at Cincinnati. One of the 
earliest and considered to be one of the 
finest of its kind, this bridge has become 
an important link connecting the North 
and South. 


During that same year, the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company sold 
its first policy. Today it is among the 
fourteen life insurance companies in 
America with over $500,000,000 in assets. 


Just as Cincinnati’s suspension bridge 
connects the North and South, so has 
the spirit of cooperation bridged the 
gap between the Cincinnati home office 
and U. C. agents everywhere. Proud of 
its continuous growth, Union Central is 
also proud of the fact that it is known 
as “an agents’ company.’ 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OVER $500,000,000 IN ASSETS 














LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Affiliated National Hotels 
American Mutual life, Des Moines, lowa 

American National. Galveston, Texas 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Nebr. ol 
Barnes, Norman & Company, Chicago 3, UL. : 
Se BO, EP BCUOE, BEM, ceccccccccccvccessesceetsh ee a 
rr: ern “. . cecceccesesesesesccceccd cenun ° oll 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City oe as 
California-Western States, Sacramento, 

Campbell, Donaid F., Chicago 1, 

Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Chapman Park Hotels, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. 

Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Commerce Clearing House, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Continental American Life, Wilmington, 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, 
<a, UD te, SOD OE. GM, gcc ececsccescecescececeeeee ‘a 
Crane Paper Company, Dalton, Mass. 

Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Ine., New York 18, 

Kdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison Inc., 

Equitable Life, Des Moines, iowa’ 

Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichi 

Federal Life, Chicago 1, 

Fidelity Mutual Life. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fitzgerald, Gerald, New York 6, N. Y. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

George Washington Life, Charleston 23, W. 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans 16, La. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

Hotel Moraine- On-The-Lake, Highland Park, Il. 

Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, # 

Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, TH. 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston, _ ISS. 

Kirchofer & Arnold, Raleigh, N. 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Life Underwriters Credit Corp.., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
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‘Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. ............cescececcecccen 4 
PEOMATEH LATS, TTRMMMON, BEBGB. 2. cc ccccccccccccccccsesce cen <a 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, _Md. 

Mutual Life, New York, 

Mutual Savings Life, St. ‘Louis 1. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Il. 

National Equity Life, Little Rock, 
National Guardian Life, Madison 1, 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kans. 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nelson, Schleh & Borchardt, Detroit 24, Mich. 
Netherland Rubber Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

New World Life, Seattle, Wash. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee 2, 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 2, 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 10, Va. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tressel, Harry S8., Chicago 3, Ul. . 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine 
United Life & Accident, Conco'd, N. H. 
Washington National, Evanston, Ill. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, 
Woodward & Fondiller, New York, N. ey 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ........+++: 
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